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Limitation Sough 
On Federal Courts 
In Utilities Cases 


Legislation to Free States of 
‘Intolerable Interference’ 
Urged Before Rail and 
Utilities Commissioners 


Prehibited by Peru 


Decree’ Issued by State Also 
Forbids the Discharge of 
Manual Laborers 


HE Peruvian Government has leeued | 

a decree law prohibiting all agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial enter- 
prises from reducing the wages of, or dis- 
charging, manual laborers, according to 
a cablegram received in the Commerce 
Department from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Julian D. Smith at Lima. 

Another decree issued by the govern- | 
ment increases the capital of the Banco 
Agricola by 3,500,000 soles in C shares of 
Banco Central Reserva. (Sol equals ap- 
proximately 28 cents U. S. currency.) 
Those shares may be converted into cash 
by the Banco Central if the directorate 
of that bank consents to a corresponding 
reduction in their capital in accordance | 
with article 72 of the Central Bank Law, 
the decree states.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





On Rates Criticized 

Alabama Commissioner Asserts 
National Government 
Should Not Dictate Charges 
For Intrastate Power 








Revenue Receipts 
For Third Quarter 


Continue Downward 





‘Collections From Customs 
And Inheritance Levies 
Gained in Fiscal Period, 
Says Revenue Bureau 





Federal internal revenue receipts which | 
declined in amount throughout the! 
fiscal year of 1931 continued their | 
downward trend in the first quarter of | 
the fiscal year of 1932, for which figures 


today by Clyde L. Seavey, president of | 
Frank P. Morgan, member of the Ala-| 
eral Government on the subject of rate- 
necessary considerable regulation of them | 
“Federalists,” he said, “who insist they | Total internal revenue receipts for the | 
interstate commerce without giving the| Was smaller. however, than the decrease in 
gress to the Federal Power Commission| by collectors of customs under internal 
have, to a great extent, removed the con-|from receipts under this item in July, 
tween regulation of railroads and regu-| individual income tax receipts amounted 
the 
ders of a State for a commodity generated | first three months of the fiscal year, or 


Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 21.—Federal legis- | 
lation to free the State Commissions | 
from “the present intolerable interference 
the California Railroad Commission, in an 
address before the National Association of | 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
bama Public Service Commission, in an| 
address on “The Rights of the States,” | 
“as concurrent jurisdiction or even coop- 
making.” 

Utilities Mostly Intrastate 

Asserting that the preponderance of in- 
by the Federal Government, Mr. Morgan | 
insisted that the reverse is true in regu-| y, ail é 
lation of public utilities as distinguished ere made available, Oct. 21, by the Bu- 
are merely contending for Federal regu-| months of July, August and ae ae 
lation of interstate commerce carried on! Were announced as $312,580.930, a de 
by utilities can, no doubt, best answer the /| Cline of $232,554,741 from th~ same three 
regulating body the right to remove so-|the item of income tax receipts by itself, 
called unjust discriminations against in- | the difference being made up by increases/ 
terstate commerce. in collections from estate taxes, levies| 
to regulate interstate power, just as surely | févenue statutes. ; eS 
there will ultimately be written into the| The figures showed receipts of $263,877,854 
law the same sort of sections now in the| from income taxes in the first quarter of 
trol of intrastate commerce by the rail- | August and September, 1930. Corporations 
roads from jurisdiction of the State Com- | Paid $159,073,271 in the first quarter this 
missions. — |year compared with $262,428,751 in the 
lation of public utilities, especially the|to $104,804,582 against $234,859,988 in 
power utilities. I hold that a Federal! the first three months of the last fiscal 
commission should never be allowed to| Year. 
out of the natural resources of that! almost double the collections from this 
State.” source for the coresponding period of 1931. 

Receipts From Liquor Taxes 


by lower Federal courts” was suggested | 
“There can be no such thing,” asserted | 

eration between the States and the Fed- | 

terstate commerce by the railroads made 

from railroads. reau of Internal Revenue. 

question of how it is possible to regulate | months of the last fiscal year. This drop | 
“As surely as authority is given by Con- | under the prohibition laws and collections | 

Federal Transportation Act of 1920, which the current year, a decline of $233,410,885 
“There is a fundamental difference be- | Corresponding quarter last year, while the 

dictate the rates charged within the bor-| Estate taxes yielded $7,762,992 in 

Taxes on distilled liquors produced $718,- 


Up to State Commissions 
“At the start,” Mr. Seavey declared in} 


& the course of his address on “The State | 957 against $805,609 in the first three 
Commissions and the Federal Courts,”| months of the fiscal year 1931, but the 
“may.it be said that it is primarily in-, collections under prohibition laws 
cumbent upon the State Commissions! amounted to $35,355, an increase of $29,- 
themselves to put their houses in order); 902 over last year. 
that no just cause may arise for citicism Tobacco taxes again yielded less than 


for the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding fiscal vear, a condition that had 
happened seldom until the current cal- 
endar year. 


of their acts or their omissions. 

“It is also equally incumbent upon the 
State Commissions and those interested 
in the question of State regulation to care- 


fully consider some remedy, if one is The figures showed total receipts from 
available, through congressional legisla-| the tobacco levies of $36,589,314 in the last 
tion for the correction of a condition| quarter compared with $38,225,761 in the 


which threatens to destroy the effective-| corresponding period of the 1931 fiscal 
ness of State regulatory action. | year. Cigarette taxes which always pro- 
“The Supreme Court looks upon Com- duce the bulk of the tobacco tax pay- 


mission rate making as a_ legislative | ments, fell off from $30,571,083 to $29,086,- 
rather than a judicial act, and it con-/| 102. ' 
strues due process of law to require a Taxes on large cigars in the last quarter 


yielded $1,328,777 compared with $1,664.- 
281 in ‘the same quarter a year ago. The 
levy on chewing and smoking tobacco, and 
on snuff showed increases compared with 
the same quarter of last year. The figures 
showed receipts of $5,329.783 on smoking 
and chewing tobacco, and $660,515 on 
snuff, in the last quarter. For the same 
quarter » year ago the receipts were $5,- 
208.805 on smoking and chewing tobacco, 
and $581.440 on snuff. 

| The shrinkage on tax receipts from 
bonds and capital stock issues and capital 
stock sales or transfers that began with 
the stock market crash of 1929 showed 
| no signs of ending in the las: quarter's re- 


complete judicial review of such State 
Commission action when confiscation of | 
property is claimed. While we may be-| 
lieve this is neither good law nor equi- 
table legal procedure, still it stands a 
the law unless some way be devised to) 
overcome it. It is worthy of trial to see 
if Congress by statute may not effectively 
moderate such court definition 

“The general grant of jurisdiction to 
lower Federal courts was accomplished by 
the enactment of section 24 of the Judicial 
Code. Congress, thus having granted this 
power, may either withdraw completely 
the extension of the jurisdiction or modify 
it and prescribe the procedure of such 
courts. 

“To the end of so modifying the pro- 
cedure of the Federal courts, section 266 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Federal Salary Cuts 
Above $1,200 Advised 


a carenemeenrereeee ‘Wi itil, . . 
; ith Novelty and Glamour 
Representative Wood Suggests : . 


New Minimum Figure 


An effort to have legislation enacted 
during the coming session of Congress pro- 
viding 1or decreases in salaries of Govern- 
ment employes receiving $1,200 and more a| 
year will be made by Representative Wood | portation as a novelty, 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 


Col. Clarence M. | 


for Aeronautics, stated Oct. 21 
Mr. Wood. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Wood announced 
his intention to work for decreases in 
the Federal pay roll, but at that time he} 
placed the limit on the minimum salary | 
which should be cut at $2,500. 

“Due to the fact that since that time! 
I have learned that 80 per cent of the 
Government employes receive less than 
$2.500,", Mr. Wood said, “the minimum | 
salary limit should be reduced to be of! 
benefit to the country.” 


spection flight which he has 
pleted. 

“Air transportation,” 
strictly business basis. 


been removed.” 


he said, 


ing used in miscellaneous 


him, 
radio communication 
in a “gratifying” manner. 


Capital, Labor, dee, end Manage- 


|N. Doak said 


Public Now Considers Air Travel 
On Business Basis, Says Col. Young 


Saves Them Time and Money, He Reports After 
Trip Covering 6,500 Miles 


The public no longer considers air trans- | 


Ind., Chairman of | Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
in sum- 
according to an oral statement Oct. 21 by | marizing his observations during an in- 
just com- 


“is on a 
The glamor has 


A higher standard of equipment is be- 
flying opera- 
tions, Col. Young stated. Preparations for 
increased cruising speeds were observed by 
and he declared that the two-way 
is being developed 


| 
| 


Em ployment Gains 


Of Land Blamed 


For Depression 


Pheiiilent'’s “Group Is Told of 
Improvements in Parts of 
East and Far West 


Poliey Gri Criticized 


EOPENING or expansion in activities 
of manufacturing plants in New Eng- 
land, New York, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Utah, and southern Idaho cities with re- 
sultant improvement in employment con- 
| ditions were described Oct. 21 by the 
' President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief in the weekly statement on 
business and employment throughout the 
Nation. 
The report from New England said that | 





Nationwide Policy for Acre- 
age Utilization Advocated 
By Secretary Hyde as Pro- 
lective Measure 


ment Entitled to Proper 
Returns, Mr. Doak Tells 
Bay State Industrialists 


Ethical Standards Correlation of Farm 


Commerce 


granted to only 
been created by 


Department now will group rated landing 
fields into five classes, the regulations ex- 
plain, with a 


r Aviation Fie lds 


Department Now 


Groups Airports Into 
Five Classes 


NEW airport rating, even higher than 
the former “A-1-A” designation 
a few domestic fields, has 
the Aeronautics Branch, 
epartment of Commerce, in the annual 





revision of airport rating regulations made 
public Oct. 


21 by 
Instead of four 


the Branch. 


classes of airports, the 


“T” or transport rating lead- 


Special 


t ‘Reductions in Pay |Below-cost Sales 'Some Cities Report Uneconomic Use ins Rating Fixed Work Insuranee 


And Wage-cutting . ‘Legislation Meets 


With Opposition 


Senate Committee 
Told Present Voluntary 
Systems Are Still in Ex- 
perimental Stage 


Details of Rochester 


the “most encouraging compilation in re- | 4 “9 woti \ . 
« / y 7 > ; in he list inste¢ 1” rating. , 
Of Past Advocated cent monins” had been issued by the New| And Industry Shown 26, '%, ist instead of the “1” rating. Plan Are Explained 
England Council, while optimistic vievs | Sr runways or landing strips on the field. op 
ees - | for the future were received from Pitts- iam the new code provides and the ratings : ——— 2 
Secretary of Labor Expresses >urgh, Atlanta, and Chicago. Slow Hidicutiin ae Economic on general facilities, equipment, and light-. No One Method Has Yet Proved 
rer “ ; Detroit's report said, however, that Au- ing have been left unchanged ~ cs ~ : 
Opposition to Direct Gov-' gust and September had been the worst Structure by Rural Situation “hye Sopartment’s explanation of basic Sufficient Solution to Jus- 
ernmental Relief and Pater- re ane Geena ck dor Traced at New York Con. requirements gn freedom from obstruc- tify Widespread Adoption, 
ie : 7 tions has been completely rewritten, but | + . 
nalistic Attitude to Trade manufacturing and retail trade. The ference of Major Industries |ine fundamental necessitates in this re- Group Is Advised 
1A emcee Philadelphia report said there had been soccenebisidiaks ae spect have not been altered, it was ex- do acai 
American business will nae forward te pra la a — "aa. New York, Oct. 21.—National, State and plained orally at the Branch. The re-| Opposition to Federal legislation at this 
if it abides by the — ee proved. tig F es local cooperation in the development and vision was made largely for the sake of pean oy subject * a in- 
: ea ; : ; 4 seen os Se . tak ete 
has _set up, Secretary 0 on , Florida communities are facing the | application of a Nation-wide land utiliza- 9 wae Saeeeeee Se See 


in an address here today 





thur M. Hyde, in an address at the eighth 
| annual Conference of Major Industries. 
The present depression, Mr. Hyde said, 


“It is Lopeless, I think, for complete 
relief to come to us,” the Secretary said, 
“until business stops trying to get ahead 


Trade Associations 


by selling below production costs. Capi- A E d is an outgrowth of a decade of depres- 
tal, labor, and management are entitled re ree to xten sion for the farmer, and “uneconomic use 
to proper returns for their participation C of land—some of it vicious, some of it 
in any productive enterprise. Any system unwitting—lies at the very root of our 


rural problem.” 
Both Problems Related 


The idea that business and industry are 
independent of agriculture, if not hostile | 
| to it, Mr. Hyde said, appeared about to be | 


which denies such proper returns to any 
one of the three groups is unsound. 


‘Cut-throat Competition’ Cited 
“I wish to say to you frankly that cut- 
throat competition and promiscuous wage 


Business Leadership 


Dr. 


Surface of Commerce 


slashes are both unsound and_unscien- Department Finds Need | accepted during the prosperous era before | 
tific. Resort to such practices will be rued eps t | November, 1929, but “it is showers of re- | 
in the days that follow.” Of More Attention to the | feshment to thirsty farm souls to hear 

Adherence to early American funda- unemotional economists and hard-boiled 


financiers express the opinion, nowadays, 

that recovery from national distress must 

’ wait upon the recovery of agriculture.” An 
leadership in busi- | , “4 io ‘ 

uthorized su y § $ - 

Se anumned ty it immary of his address fol 


trade associations was expressed by Dr | lows in full text: 
Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director at | nel nents trae o- — 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- sail : : : . 


..|debts and farm taxes have persistently 
merce of the Department of Commerce, in| risen During the same period, prices of | 


an address Oct. 21 to the American Asso- | farm 
n 8 , : ; products have stubbornly refused to | 
| ciation of Personal Finance Companies, | rice to prosperity levels, and the purchas- 
merhe trade semaieen movement of the |) 7% Power oe he See Dee Cee 
SSOCI8 refused to return to th st pre-war 
future, I believe will be far stronger than | pasic . a eee 


|} that of the past but it will be different | Meanwhile. business diy. an 
from many of the associations we have! cnort see et ones eke 
today,” he said. | ber, 1929, rode high upon the swelling 
Need of Adequate Facts tides of prosperity. It seemed about to} 
Stressing the need for business “to chart | be accepted as an axiom that business and 
a new course.” Dr. Surface declared that | industry, if in fact their interests were 


Desires of Consumers 


Belief that greater 
ness in the future must 


mentals and methods as the best means 
of meeting present-day difficulties was 
advised by the Secretary. \ 

Well-organized groups are urging “ill- 
advised changes” that would bring gov- 
ernmental interference in the business 
| and financial world, he said. Their views 
are inconsistent with claims in times of 
| prosperity that tne functions of govern- 
ment in human and economic affairs are 
limited, he explained. 

Secretary Doak's Address 


Secretary Doak’s address follows in full 
text: 

It is a very great pleasure indeed for 
me to have the opportunity of address- | 
ing this body of outstanding business men, 
particularly so in view of the fact that I 
have known intimately for so many years | 





a number of the members of your aS- | business is “far too complicated today for| not hostile to agriculture, were at least 
sociation. y lany firm, however big, to play a lone| independent of it. 

I am especially gratified to attend a! nang” | It is showers if refreshment to thirsty 
meeting of an association of which my |farm souls to hear unemotional econom- 


More comprehensive facts and greater 


distinguished friend and co-worker, Col.| consciousness of the consumer were said| ists and hard-boiled financiers express the 
Payne, was formerly the active head. It by Dr. Surface to be the bases on which | Opinion, nowadays, that recovery from na- 
gives me very great pleasure to pay MY/ the courses of future business will be de- | tional distress must wait upon the recovery 


respects to our Acting Secretary of War 
and to express my appreciation of the 
many courtesies and kindnesses extended 
me by him and to acknowledge grate- 
fully the strong personal friendship that | 
has sprung up between the colonel and 
myself during the trying days we have! 
had together in Washington. 

To Discuss American Fundamentals 


It is not my intention to present a} 
long discussion of academic matters, but 
being intensely interested in the business 
interests of our country, this occasion af- 
fords me an opportunity to express to 
you some of the views that I entertain as 
to the stability of American institutions, 
and being naturally of a firm belief in 
American fundamentals, I have elected to 
discuss American fundamentalism in pref- 
erence to any other subject at this time 


of agriculture. 
Involved Industry in Slump 


Looking backward over the record of 
the last 10 years, we can now trace the 
influences by which the distress in agri- 
culture finally involved business and in- 
dustry in mutual catastrophe. 

For a decade there has been depression 
for the farmer. During those years, the 
farmer has seen his land values shrink 
which we hope business will soon be em- | from $66,000,000,000 to $48,000,000,000. His 
barked we might do well to try to outline | income has declined from $12,000,000,000 
some of the things which we believe busi- | to $9,500,000.000. His taxes have mounted 
ness has learned from its recent unpleas- | 172 per cent 
antness. These should give us some idea After 10 years he couldn't get any far- 
of the direction in which the new course | ther. The small towns, which are entirely 
lays. What then are some of the lessons | dependent upon him and which held his 
to be gained from this period of adver- | notes and accounts, couldn’t buy any more. 
sity? Rural banks, which had made loans to 

First, farmers, couldn’t collect. 


termined. The trade or industry lacking | 
facts about itself will be “out of luck” in 
future competition, he declared. 


Dr. Surface's address follows in full text: 
Lessons From Adversity 
After the experiences of the last few 
months, I should think there would be 
little doubt about the need for business to 
chart a new course 
In considering the new course upon | 





I believe business is discovering 


It, therefore, may seem somewhat out| the application to itself of that old adage They failed, filled with notes on farmers 
of line to deal with a subject of this| that “It is not good for man to live alone.”| who had been good; with mortgages on 
character during the troublesome period | Neither is it good for an individual busi- | lands which were once gilt-edged security. 


through which we are passing, but I know) ness to try to live to itself. Business is| Their failure tied up the money of de- 


of no more opportune time to discuss| far too complicated today for any firm, | positors some of whom couldn't pay store- 
fundamenials than at periods like this| however big, to play a lone hand. keepers and wholesalers. The contagion 
when the very structure of our civiliza- The trade association movement of the | spread. 


tion is being put to a most severe test. 
So many theories of government have 
been advanced recently by seif-named re- | 
formers of different kinds that we are apt 
to become confused in our conceptions of 
the actual functions of government. 
Even a most casual study of the intent 
of the founders of the Republic will be 
sufficient, I think, to convince anyone 
that the tendency of today is to depart 


future, I believe, will be far stronger than 
that of the past but it will be different 
from many of the associations we have 
today. Associations must take a far 
greater leadership in constructive action 
and group pl nning. 
Urges Economic Planning 

Today we hear a great deal about eco- 
nomic planning. Planning for the indi- 
vidual business is not new. Every busi- 


Banks in reserve centers found their as- 
sets uncollectable—frozen. Some of them 
failed. The mills and factories of the Na- 
tion found that 40 per cent of the people 
of the Nation didn't have the money or 
the credit to buy their output. They had 
to curtail. That threw labor out of em- 
ployment. The railways were affected 

Vhile there was a surplus of commod- 
ities to haul out of rural districts, the 








carly Amevican pattiols whaee ‘wore wos| ness must ave some kind of planning, It| farmer could buy Uitte to haul back, al 
: ie S\ must at least plan to keep its factory or es were reduced and rail bonds; 
responsible for our continued independ- store open the next day or the next week A - 
ence. This tendency to drift was not so|]t must have some pians as to ‘what it| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
pronounced through many years of the | wij] produce or sell. Too often such plan- 
Sdietiensll ats Pause . Célemn’ 21 ning is narrow, based on hunches or guess 


work rather than on facts. However, well 
considered and effective long-time plan- 
ning for the individual business is not un- 
common today. The thing which is almost 
}entirely lacking in business is ‘big prob | 
planning for group action. The big prob- 
lems now confronting business cannot be | 
solved by individual establis shments, each | 
working along its own line. There must | 
be some common action towards definite 
objectives for the industry or trade as a | 

| 


Department Executive Says 


Gone, People Fly Because It 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 


Navy to Ke ep Band. 
White 


7 


ir [a postal deficit might be decreased 
iJ by millions of dollars during the com- 
H S ing year if the American people would 

se ™@ | take more care in mailing and mail early 
ous¢ tate 8 in the day and before holidays, it was 
| Stated Oct. 21 by Arch Coleman, 





with the public on this trip have con-| 


vinced me that the American people now 
have a greater practical interest in ad 


orally 


ing, particularly scheduled air transpor- . Cc ont oat 7 | First Assistant Postmaster General 
tation, than ever before. Frigate Constitution Not to | | “Much has been said and written about 
‘‘No longer do they identify themselves Be Laid up by Economy Plan | decreasing the deficit by means of in- 


| creased postage rates or decreased wages, 
The American people need have no anx-|he said, “but a material decrease might 
iety that the historic Frigate “Constitu-|be brought about without resorting to 
|tion” will be laid up or that the United| either of these actions if American people 
States Navy Band will be abolished as| would try to follow the Department's in- 
on schedule throughout each 24-hour pe- | Part of the Administration's program for | structions with regard to mailing.” 
riod. They are familiar with efforts to | economy in naval expenditures, it was Mr. Coleman made available the follow- 
maintain regularity of schedules and they stated orally at the White House Oct. 21| ing information: 
have learned of the extreme safety pre- | on behalf of President Hoover. | During the last year the Department 
cautions that are constantlv practiced by | President Hoover, it was explained, is| spent millions of dollars which might have 
every employe of the air lines. | opposed to the laying up of the “Consti-| been stricken from the debit side of the 


with flying simply for the novelty or the 
effect in the eyes of their fellow men. | 
Rather, they have come to recognize air 
transportation as being a system of nation- 
wide proportions, with planes operating | 


The Chairman stated that reductions Col. Young’s statement, as announced by 54h s ‘ i. p 5 \tution” and abolishment of the Navy| ledger if the people had mailed early and 
should be made on a Sliding scale, with|the Aeronautics Branch, follows in full} aoe ie mg gp yg a Band. He is said to feel that the “Con-| taken more care in addressing letters and 
the $1,200 employes losing 4 or 5 per cent | text: moved. Phe romarice of munnnanfiil pio- stitution” has great inspirational value} parcels. The deficit, which this year ap- 
of their present salaries and the higher “Completing a 6,500-mile inspection neering A Ri yd AR RE ae ats to the youth of the Nation and he does| proaches $400,000,000, might have been less 
salaried employes losing a greater per-| flight over the Federal Airways System, transportation are sincere and employ it not want “ to take the joy out of life’ | by millions of dollars if the Department 
centage of their present scale. | Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- primarily because it means a saving in | >Y abolishing the Navy Band had not been put to the expense of re- 

“It is perfectiy consistent that the Fed-| tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, has re- time and money. That is doubtless why | All other suggested economies in the! mailing incorrectly addressed letters, re- 

@ eral Government should reduce salaries.| turned to Washington with the conviction I found there is an ever-increasing circle | naval establishment are being given care-| wrapping poorly tied parcels, and using 
Salaries were raised because of the higher| that the American public now has a of ‘repeating’ air travelers And aha ful consideration by the Bureau of the! additional clerks for night work, at a 10 
cost of living, and those costs are now! greater practical interest in flying, par- people take pride in the fact that thay Budget it was added. | per cent salary increase, to handle pieces 
lower. ticularly scheduled air transportation. qo not have to be told how to conduct | The President was said to be of the} which the public would not mail early 

“Every other important country of the| than at any previous time in the history themselves from the moment they decide | °Pinion that the savings effected by the | ir the business day and before holidays, 
world has cut, salaries, and many of our!/of aeronaytics. Colonel Young's state- : ? laying up of the “Constitution” and the | More than 22,000,000 letters found their 


States and 
same.” 


large cities have done the| ment in this regard follows: 


“‘My visits at airports and my contacts | 


disbanding of the Navy Band would be} 
inconsequential. 


way to the Dead Letter Office during the 
last fiscal year. Of course, it was neces- 


| | 


(Continued on Page 8&8, Column 2,] 
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And Its Relation to | 
Rail Wages Explained 


Federal euiiil Asserts 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


| heard Oct. 


versal compulsory 
employment because no one plan has yet 
proved a sufficient solution to the prob- 
lem 


21 before the Special Senate 


to the Associated Industries of Massa-, Problem of caring for transients who are tion policy, as a means to combat eco- eee | Committee investigating the subject. 

|chusetts. Where business has departed . aa | nomic depressions, was advocated here They were James D. Craig, actuary of 
from clean, ethical principles, it has failed, ‘Continued edt Page 2, Column 3. | today by the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- Labor Mediation et |the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
he declared. | New York City, and M. B. Folsom, assist- 


}ant treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
| Rochester, 


se 
Craig said he was opposed to uni- 
insurance against un- 


Mr. 


to be recommended for widegpreed 


adoption. 


Any 
Effort to Cut Pay Likely | 
Would Lead to Long- 
drawn-out Proceedings 


Any attempt by the railroads of the 
country to put into effect a nation- wide | 
cut in wages paid for railway labor would | 
involve protracted proceedings under the 
present law governing mediation of wage 


disputes unless all parties voluntarily | 
agree to such a revision, it was stated | 
orally Oct. 21 at the United States Board | 


of Mediation 

The report of the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission made public Oct. 20 denying | 
the carriers’ united plea for a 15 per cent 
horizontal increase in al) freight rates 
and charges suggests a substitute plan for 
increasing certain rates upon the express 
condition that the railroads submit an} 
agreement by Dec. 1 of this year to pool| 
the revenues they may realize from the 
suggested increases for the use of weak! 
lines. 

Carriers Denounce Pool 

The suggested increases would provide 
only from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 in| 
additional revenues as contrasted with the | 
$450.090,000 sought by the carriers, ac-| 
cording to the Commission's estimate, and 
even this increase vould not be realized | 
unless the State regulatory commissions 
put the suggested advances into effect on 
intrastate traffic. 

The pooling arrangement, upon which 
the entire plan is conditioned, already 
has been denc inced by the railroads dur- 
ing the course of the hearings before the 
Commission as absolutely “untenable.” 
Such a plan was advocated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League 

In the event the carriers refuse to agree 
to the pooling condition affixed to the 
Commission's proposed substitute plan 
and turn to wage cuts as an alternative 
to a rate advance in cutting down ex- 
penses, the executives of all the railroads 
in the country must first agree among 
themselves as to the extent of such wage 
reduction, it was stated at the Office of 
the Secretary of the Board of Mediation. 

Notice of 30 Days Required 


Following such an agreement notice of 
any proposed change in wages of 30 days 
must be given to the employes through 
their respective unions and other organi- 
zations. In addition to the main railway 
brotherhoods there are more than 20 
other organizations of railroad labor 
which must be consulted in the event of 
a change jn wage scales. 

Under section 6 of the act to provide 
for the prompt disposition of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employes, it is 
provided: 

“Carriers and the representatives of the 
employes shall give at least 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice of an intended change affect- 
ing rates of pay, rules or working condi- 
tions, and the _time and place for con- 

{Continued on Page ‘8. 
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Mailing of Letters Early in the Day 
Sug gested to Reduce Postal Deficit 


Public Could Cooperate to 


Lessen Expenses Since the Cost of Handling Mail 
At Night Is Greater 


sary to employ clerks to search out 
original mailers of these letters, to return 
valuables and money found in them, to 
care for remailing. There was some rev- 
enue derived from sale of valuables, and 
from m-ney whose owners the Department 
could not locate, but the expense of run- 
ning the office was far greater than the 
revenue thus derived. 

Clerks working overtime on late mail 
cost the Department about $3,500,000. 
Aside from this expense was the annually 
incurred expense of hiring clerks at a 10! 
per cent salary increase to work late} 
at night, on regular hours, to handle mail 
deposited in boxes and post offices in the 
late afternoon or after the close of the 
business day. 


If concerns and individuals would mail 


the 


in the morning and early afternoon when- | 
instead of waiting until 4) 


ever possible, 
o'clock or after, the Department would 
be saved millions of dollars. It seems hard 


to believe that a difference of two or three | 


hours in daily “mailing time means so 
great a saving to the Department, but 
this is true. Electric light bills, overtime 
work, and night work, all accumulate to 
total thousands of dollars a day. 

Obsolete mailing lists used in 
mail advertising, failure to use business 
reply cards and to put return addresses 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 





| favor 


| financed 


| uting 


direct- | 


a7 escent plans are still experimental, he 

Mr. Folsom declared that tinemploy- 
ment benefit plans are essential and 
should be made universal, but he does not 
legislation compelling their adop- 
tion even if it contemplates a plan to be 
entirely by employers and em- 
ployes. 

Favors Volunteer Methods 

He would have industry adopt volun- 
tary plans to obtain sufficient experience 
upon which to base a sound method. At 
a later time, if deemed advisable, legisla- 
tion embracing a practical and workable 
plan can be put forward for business as 
a whole. This was his reply in response 
to a series of questions by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Sen- 
ator Hebert ‘Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
Stressed the point that all forms of un- 
employment are not predictable and there- 
fore it would be difficult to work out a 
legislative plan that would be. applicable 
to all industries. 


It was likewise the view of Mr. Craig 


; that all types of unemployment are not 
| predictable and therefore not 


insurable. 

He cxplained that his company has been 
interested in social insurance problems 
or 20 vears and is now giving considerable 
attention to the problem of unemployment 
from the viewpoint of insurance. 

Mr. Craig spent the Summer studving 
unemployment insurance in Europe where 
2,500 people were interviewed on the sub- 
ject. The results of the study are not 
yet available, he said. 


‘Redistribution of Income’ 


In essence, Mr. Craig stated. insurance 
is applicable only as a means of redistrib- 
a man's income. To illustrate. he 
Said, one saves funds through life insur- 
ance to make available an income to his 
beneficiaries following his death. No 
benefits ean be paid until a reserve fund is 
created and it would be unsound to pay 
an artificial income without reserve funds 
from which to draw, he stated. 

Those who have no income 
tribute or who are already 
contingency insured against 
proper insurable risks, he 
Applying these principles to unemploy- 
ment insurance, Mr. Craig said that men 
who have no income or who are out of 
work constitute a problem for society at 
large rather than for insuranee. Attempts 
to solve this through unemployment in- 
surance abroad “have resulted in all sorts 
of complications,’ he said. Developments 
were so rapid in foreign countries that 
the unemployment insurance plans “left 
the insurance principle behind so that 
now they do not come within the cate- 
gory of insurance.” 

Limited Benefits 

No unemployment insurance = system 
could continue to pay benefits indefinitely, 
in Mr. Craig's opinion, but if benefits 
were payable for a limited period a sound 
insurance plan might be devised. 

Preesnt voluntary plans in this country 
were described by the witness as a “trial 
and error” method. “Just how they will 
work out, we are not prepared to say,” he 
added. 

Mr. Craig agreed with Senator Wagner 
that it would be better to build up reserve 


to redis- 
within the 

are not 
pointed out. 


on Page 7, Column 
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Senate Group to Hear 
Trade Council Plans 


| Two a aasilade Will Discuss 
Proposed National Body 


A proposal for the establishment of a 
“national economics council” will be pre- 
sented at a hearing before a special sub- 
committee of the Senate on Oct. 22, it was 
announced by Senator La Follette (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the subcom- 


mittee, in a prepared statement issued 
Oct. 21 His statement follows in full 
text: 


Senator Robert M. La Follette, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures, today (Oct. 21) announced that 
a hearing would begin Thursday morning, 
Oct. 22, at 10 o'clock in Room 412 of the 
Senate Office Building on proposals for 
the establishment of a national economics 
council 

The first witnesses to be heard are E. A. 
Goldenweiser, of Washington, Director of 
the Division of Research and Statistics of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Laurence 
H. Sloan, of New York, vice president of 
the Standard Statistics Company. 

The hearings will be held before a sub- 
committee consisting of Senator La Fol- 
lette, chairman; Senator Henry D. Hate 
field, of West Virginia; and Senator Mor- 
ris Sheppard, of Texas. Appointment of 
this subcommittee to study the proposed 
national economic council was authorized 
| by the Senate last Winter through the 
| approval on Feb. 26, 1931, of Senate Reso= 
sae 460, introduced by Senator La Fol- 

lette 
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| o wae $ ; i. | 
Reserve Board Inquir ies for Work | 
7 : | Abroad Are Few 
Asked to Widen 
* B Foreign Construction Condi- 
tions Said to Be Worse Than 
Rediscount ase In United States 
Eligibility for Notes Used to) noriunity of employment abroad is ree 
. 7 oppor UNIS ore oymen a roag i re~ 
Finance Installment Sales ic oe" pear sSoet| 
Of Merchandise Is Sough 


each week, S. M. March of the division 
va stated orally Oct. 21. 
In Petition 


A number of inquiries concerning op- 
A broadening of the base of rediscounts 


| portunities in Russia have been received, 
but the proportion is not unusually large, 
so that notes of banks, and of finance and 
credit companies, the proceeds of which 


Mr. March declared. Further oral infor- 
are used to finance the installment sale 


mation made available is not.unsusally 
large, Mr. March declared. Further oral 
f handi may be eligible for re- |information made available by, Mr. March | 
Gf merenandise, : ; ~< | follows: . 
a aor ae deters teaaieve, a All inquiries are, of course, from men in-| 
was asked 0 e ‘ C ‘ 
Oct. 21, in a petition filed by the National 
Association of Finance Companies. 


terested in construction work, since the di- | 
Milan V. Ayres, economist, who pre- 


vision keeps only such data, Inquirers 
sented the association’s request, told Eu- | 


do not always state their qualifications, 
but several have been engineers. 

gene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re-| 

serve Board, that the asosciation and 


The division discourages quest abroad 
for work because foreign conditions gen- 

some 2,000 signers of the petition looked | 

upon the proposal as one in line with 


erally are worse than thosé in the United 
States and has prepared booklets describ- 
plans previously announced by President 
Hoover, designed to increase the amount 


ing opportunities in Latin America, the 
Near East and other sections. 

of commercial paper eligible for redis- 

count. 





Aeronautics Branch 
Fixes New Rating 
For Aviation Fields 


Request to Be Studied 

Mr. Meyer informed the petitioners that 
the request would be laid before the Board 
and that it would receive “careful con- 
sideration.” The Governor explained that 
he was aware of the condition wnich the 
petition sought to change but that he 
could not commit the Board in advance 
of its study of the question. He gave no 
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Mr. Stone Favors 
Credit Extension 


She Auited States Daily — yearvy wveEX Pace 1906 


On Cotton Stocks 


Asserts ‘New Orleans Plan’ | 


Is Most Constructive, 
Thing Done Thus Far in 


Solving Problem 


The “New Orleans cotton plan” by 
whieh southern bankers shift a part of 
their extensions of credit from cotton pro- 
duction to the financing of farmers who 


will hold part of this year’s crop off the | 


market 
done 


is 


so far in the cotton situation,” 


“the most constructive thing | 


James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal | 


Farm Board, stated orally Oct. 21. 
Mr. Stone made available a telegram 


from the president of the Texas Bankers | 
Association stating that the Association | 
had endorsed the New Orleans plan and | 


had voted not to finance cotton farmers 
who fail to obey the State law on reduc- 
tion of acreage. Mr. Stone also made 
public his reply congratulating the As- 
sociation on its approval of the financing 
plan, 

Information on Holdings 


He also stated orally that the Board 


plans soon to make public information 
on holdings of wheat by the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation and on the opera- 
tions of the corporation. He is leaving 
for Chicago, he said, where he will obtain 
exact data on this matter. 


The following information also was 


further expression to his own views. 
The motor companies and their agencies 
are vitally interested in the proposal, Mr. 
Ayers explained, for approximately 80 per 
cent of the paper that would be included 
in the eligible lists by adoption of the 


Department 


of Commerce 
Now Grouping Airports 
Into Five Classes, With 


present proposal would be from the sale 
oi motor cars. ncnaceseenenitenal 
Financing Affected {Continued from Page 1.] 
Department of Commerce statistics clearness, it was said, and the only sub- 
show that the volume of financing done | stantial change has been to add one pro- 
by the companies whose paper would be-| vision regarding safe climbing ratio re- 
come subject to rediscount by the Federal quired by creation of the new “‘T” class 
reserve banks, under the proposal, is some- | of rating. = 
thing like $4,000,000,000 annually. Further information contained in the 
The amendment to Reserve Board reg- | now bulletin and supplied orally follows: 
ulations asked by the Association, would Airport rating is a service provided by 
make eligible the, petition states, “under 11,4 nepartment of Commerce for the bene- 
safe and sound limitations, the notes of fit of both the airport and the alfrman, 
* banks and of finance and credit compa- 4134 there is no regulation requiring an air- 
nies.” the proceeds of which are used for 0.1 to be rated by the Department. All 
financing sales on the deferred payment | ai-jorts desiring to be rated, however, 
plan. . s are required to meet certain standards 
The reason given for the petition is that in regard to lighting, marking, sige, loca- 
“it is a usual experience of financing tio, “freedom from’ obstructions, radio 


companies, in periotis of easy eanae tof equipment, meteorological equipment and 
well as in times of high interest rates, weather service, repair and servicing fa- 


be informed by their bankers that they Gijities, hangars and housing, and other 
would supply the oo a | incidentals. 
uirements if their notes were elig 4 : 
for rediscount with the Federal reserve Designation by Code 
banks.” The rating conventionally consists of 
It is the contention of the association designation of the airport by a code of 
that the notes whose proceeds are used letters and numbers, the first letter indi- 
in financing these installment transac-| cating the rating in regard to general 
tions come within the definition of eligi- equipment and facilities, the second show- 
ble paper in the Federal Reserve Act, | ing the rating on size of the effective 
namely, “notes, drafts, or bills of ex-| landing area, and the third giving the 
change arising out of actual commercial | rating on lighting. Thus, the new A-T-A 
transactions; that is, notes, drafts, or bills | rating will be higher than the former “A- 
of exchange issued or drawn for agri- 1-A” designation. 
cultural, industrial or commercial pur-| Addition of the “T” rating, which will 
poses, or the proceeds of which have been apply to both landing fields and seaplane 
used or are to be used, for such pur-| areas, raises the previous maximum re- 
poses.” quirement on landing area size from 2,500 
feet to 3,500 feet and provities that in- 


‘T’ List Leading 


Bar to Eligibility 


The bar to eligibility, the petition states, | Stead of a gliding angle of 7 to 1 (the! 


is contained in the wording of the reg- number of feet traveled horizontally for 
ulations of the Board, interpretative of | each foot of climb or glide vertically) the 
the section of the act quoted. The regu- highest type airport shall have clear ap- 
lation is to the effect that to be eligible proaches where a 10 to 1 glide or climb 
under the definition— would be possible. 
(1) It must be a negotiable note, draft, or approaches shall be clear of obstructions 
bill of exchange which has been issued or eg wo" make it impossible to use the 
drawn, or the proceeds of which have been | He d ‘th an airplane having such a high 
used or are to be used in the first instance, angle of glide and climb. 
in producing, purchasing, carrying or Seaplane airports desiring a “T” rating 
marketing goods in one or more of the similarly must have an effective landing 
steps of the process of production, manu- | areg large enough to permit a 5,500-foot 
facture, or distribution, or for the purpose | rin jn all directions and be situated to 
of carrying or wading py tp hy yt provide clear approaches. The previous 
s, and un ! ; bs wa co : 
ie trenenceion must appear upon it as ae ee oe path 4 
maker, drawer, accepter or ——: sis ch é g : 
e, drajt, or . . 
Settee ss grease af which have | Other ratings from one to four remains 
been or are to be advanced or loaned to unchanged for both airports and seaplane 
some other borrower, except as to paper areas. 
described below under Section VI (b) and Another minor change has been made in 
regard to the “4” rating on landing fields, 


VIII, 
The exception noted in paragraph (b) | now the fifth category instead of the 


This means that the! 


This size provision in regard to all | 


given orally by Mr. Stone: 

State bankers associations of the South 
are to express their 
Orleans plan by Oct. 25. 
templates holding off the market until 
Aug. 1, 1932, about 7,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, about half financed by the banks 
j}and the remainder to be held by 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation and the 
cotton cooperative associations. 
| Plan Is Outlined 

The Farm Board has agreed that, if the 
bankers provide the financing for their 
share, the Board will arrange for the sta- 
bilization corporation to retain its holdings 


of about 1,300,000 bales and will extend} 
|the loans which it has made to coopera- | Agriculture, stated orally Oct. 21. 


tives so they can hold their stocks. 


views on the New| 
The plan con-| 


Quantitative Data Would Probably Permit Meeting of. 


the | Individual Needs, Says Nutrition Chemist 


| LANDING TEST FOR AUTOGYRO ON AIRPLANE CARRIER | Navy Authorizes 


; A successful demonstration was given by a Navy autogyro in landing on the deck of the experimental airplane 
carrier “Langley” recently, in Hampton Roads. The airplane made a perfect landing, coming lightly fo full 


stop. The autogyro was piloted by Lieut. Alfred M. Pride, U. S. N., attached to the Naval Air Station at Hamp- 
ton Roads. The tests were conducted under supervision of Capt. G. W. Steele, U. S. N., Commander Aircraft, 


| 


| 
Control of Human Growth Foreseen | 


Scouting Force, and Capt. K. Whiting, U. S. N., Commanding Naval 


Air Station 


, Hampton Roads. 
- +—— = 
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Sister Ship of 
| Dirigible ‘Akron’ 


‘Contracts for 18 Airplanes 
And for Construction of 
Sunnyvale Hangar Also 
Announced by Mr. Adams 


Construction of the “ZRS-5,” sister ship 
of the world’s largest aircraft, the new 
| Navy dirigible, U. S. S. “Akron,” has been 
; authorized by Charles Francis Adams, 
| Secretary of the Navy, it was stated orally 


vr 21 at the Navy Department. 

A contract for the building of 18 two- 
place observation planes of a new type, 
{and the contract to lay the foundations 
|of the proposed airship hangar at the 
| Sunnyvale, Calif., Naval Air Station, also 
|have been let by the Navy Department, 
it was said. 


‘Akron’ Acceptance Authorized 


| Secretary of the Navy Adams 6n Oct, 
| 20, it also was pointed out, authorized the 
| Preliminary acceptance of the “Akron)’ 
}and it is planned to fly the new dirigibYe 
jfrom the plant of the builders at Akron, 
Ohio, to arrive Oct. 22 at its hangar at 
| Lakehourst, N. J. The “Akron,” it wa 
| said, was accepted by the Navy with the 
|provision that the builders will make 
; necessary corrections if flaws should de- 
velop within six months after delivery 
| The following information also was given: 


Dollar in Bay State 
If Vitamins Can Be Chemically Isolated Has Seven-tenths of 


The 


| The “Akron,” built at a cost of $5,375,- 
| 000, has just completed a series of suc- 
| cessful trial flights. 


“ZRS-5” 


will have the same cae 
pacity as the “Akron,” 6,500,000 cubic feet, 


Chemical isolation of vitamins, so that 
they can be identified as measurable en-, 
tities might bring about an amazing hu-| 
man control over growth, Dr. Hazel Mun- 
sell, senior nutrition chemist at the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Department of 


Experimental studies by nutritionists 


The Texas bankers have agreed not to) already reveal the important place vita- 


provide credit to enable farmers to raise 
excessive crops, but instead to divert, part 
of their funds to commodity loans to 
enable cotton owners to hold their stocks. 
The cotton thus affected would not be 
that which is handled by the cooperatives. 


It is to the interest of both the growers | 


and the banks to join in the plan, since 
banks which have loans outstanding on 
cotton can not, in many cases, realize on 
them at the present low level of prices. 
Growers who hold their cotton, moreover, 
can expect their equity in the cotton to 
increase with advances in prices. 

The Board has not been advised of re- 
ported proposed transactions for sales of 
stabilization corporation wheat to France 
and Germany. Recently two “German 


| tion. 


representatives” called on Mr. Stone, but | 


the extent of their references to wheat 


was an expresion of satisfaction at the) 


manner in which the corporation's previ- 
ous sale of wheat to a German concern is 
being carried out. 
Text of Telegrams 

The telegram from the president of the 
|Texas Bankers’ Association to Mr. Stone 
follows in full text: 

“Texas Bankers Association, in special 
session today, unanimously endorse New 
Orleans cotton plan adopting resolution 


not to finance cotton farmers next year | 


who do not obey State law relative reduc- 
tion acreage. 
Texas Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Stone’s reply foltows in full text: 

“J. W. Hoopes, Dallas, Tex.: Telegram 
saying Texas Bankers Association unani- 
mously endorsed New Orleans cotton plan 
received. Congratulations on this splen- 
did spirit of cooperation. The teamwork 
which can be developed from this move- 
|ment is the most important forward step 


|for southern agriculture which has been | 


taken in many years. You can depend on 
| continued cooperation Farm Board in this 
work. Regards. James C. Stone.” 


Employment at Factories 
Is Better in Some Areas 


above includes the paper of agricultural | fourth. The length of the landing strips | 


marketing associations and factors’ paper, for this rating must be at least 2,000 feet 
issued for the purpose of making ad- 
vances to producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts. A similar exception, the petition 
avers, should be made for finance com- 
an aper. 
, “such anes is one of the safest kinds 
of commercial paper, perhaps the safest, 
in which a bank can invest,” — — 
states. “Finance companies rarely fail SO to, the air ¢ Ohya , , 
as to exhaust their own capital. Conse- | that phones: supronaiite art sistant’ ok 
quently, loss to creditors is practically uN- Jess than 2,000 feet must circle to the left 
known. They have substantially no fixed but provided that clockwise. or right, 
assets. They have no inventory and prac- | turns could be required at certain airports 
tically nothing invested in plant. They Where wind conditions or other factors 
have no large loans which may become Make it impossible to observe the rule. 
uncollectible. Substantially their entire |The new rating regulations require that 
assets are invested in current, 
liquidating-receivables. 
Farm Paper Cited 

“Contrast this with the lack of liquidity 
of the obligations underlying agricultural 
factors’ paper, which is now eligible for 
rediscount. The latter consists of farm- 
ers’ notes, payable at some date usually 
several months in the future, after the 
harvesting of an expected crop. The se- 
curity for these notes is the value of a 
crop not yet grown, subject to the 
vicissitudes of weather, and the boll 
weevil and to the uncertainties-of a fu- 
ture market affected not only by gluts 


if runways are used; the minimum size 
of the landing area has not been changed, 

nowever, and continues to be 1,320 feet in 
| all directions. 


Provision also is made in the new text 
of the regulations for warning aviators 
where prescribed counterclockwise turns 
are not required. A recent amendment 


lowed markings be provided to warn avia- 
tors that clockwése turns are expected. 


The new set of regulations has been 
published in Bulletin No. 16, effective as 
amended Sept. 1, and can be obtained 
from the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment. 


instead of the previous minimum of 1,800 | 


self- |if the conventional practice is not fol- | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
expected to come to the State in large 
|numbers, the survey said. Increased agri- 
| cultural shipments were reported from 
Norfolk, 
|improvement in employment and Louis- 
ville said the employment situation had 
been stimulated. 
Chicago Optimistic 

Chicago said there is an optimistic out- 
| look in retail and wholesale trade, Dallas 
reportéd that it has been estimated $52,- 
000,000 worth of construction will be done 
}in the next six months, Salt Lake City 
|reported all Utah and southern 
|sugar plants operating, and Buffalo said 
|some manufacturing plants are employing 
| more workers. 
Few changes were reported from 
| Charleston, S. C., New Orleans, San Fran- 


J. W. Hoopes, President, | 


Va., Memphis described a slight | 


Idaho | 


cisco, and Los Angeles, while Minneap- | 
; olis said September business fell to new | 


| low levels. 

| The Organization’s review of condi- 

| tions in clties will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 23. 
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and shortages at home, but also by sim- 
ilar developments in India and Egypt and 
by the vagaries of fashion and the out- 
break of foreign wars. 

“If cotton factors’ paper, supported by 
underlying securities such as these is safe 
for rediscount, how much: safer should 
be the paper of financing concerns, sup- 
ported by underlying installment notes 
of much more rapid liquidity, much 
greater diversity in the source of income 
of the makers, and much less subject to 
unforseeable hazards. 

“The existing commercial paper, eligible 
for rediscount, consists in part, at all 
times, of many millions of dollars of notes 
drawn for thé purpose of financing in- 
stallment sales. These notes are made by 
manufacturing concerns, mail-order 
houses, and other merchants that assume 
and carry the installment paper created 
in the retail sale of their merchandise. 
Their notés are nominally drawn for the 
purpose of buying goods or meeting pay 
roll or other operating expenses, and thus 
come within the definition of eligibility. 
The necessity for them, however, arises 
from the fact that their makers have 
large amounts of capital invested in in- 
stallmenf-contracts. We do not complain 
of this situation, but we do contend that 
it is unfair discrimination not to permit 
the rediscounting of the notes of financ- 
ing companies drawn for precisely parallel 
purposes.” 

The present business depression has 
proved the essential safety of the finance | 

“companies, the petition alleges. “There | 
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Patents—(P 6--c 3). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 7--c 3). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c 5). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 3). 
Prohibition—(P 2--c 5). 
Prisons—(P 10--c 3). 
Public Health—(P 3--c 1) 
Public Utilities—(P 1--c 1) 

(P 7--c 2, 4). 

Radio—(P 8--c 1). 


Railroads—(P 1--c 6) (P 8--c 2, 4, 5, 6) 
(P 9--¢ 2). 

Shipping—(P 8--c 7). 

Supreme Court—(P 2--c 5) (P 6--c 5, 6) 
(P 7--c 4) (P 8--c 5, 6). 

Tariff—(P 2--c 6), 

Taxation—(P 1--c 2) (P 6--c 1, 2). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 

Trade Practices—(P 6--c 3). 

Transportation—(P 1--c 2) 
(P 8--c 1, 2, 4, 5, 6). 

Weather—(P 4--c 7). 

Workmen's Compensation—(P 6--c 6). 


(P 10--c¢ 1). 


_—— - 
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jmins play in growth, and resistance, to 
certain diseases, but so far these constitu- 
ents have not been identified in a scientific 
way that their proportion may be worked 
out chemically for individual application, 
she pointed out. Additional information 
on vitamins was made available as fol- 
lows: 
Existence Termed Indisputable 


Thus far science can not say just how | 
the vitamin exists. Some _ assért that 
Vitamin A may be part of a molecule, but 
there is no certainty about this deduc- 
That vitamins exist is indisputa- 
ble. 

Science understands vitamins to be sub- 
stances other than facts, carbohydrates, 
and salts, which occur in minute quanti- 
ties in natural food materials. Through 
many experiments they have been found 
to be necessary to normal nutrition and 
are responsible for the prevention of cer- 
| tain pathological conditions described. col-_, 
lectively as “deficiency diseases.” 


Sources Of Vitamins 

Vitamin A, vital to growth, well-being 
|and successful reproduction, when absent 
in the diet leads to a weakening of the 
| body tissues and to an increased suscepti- 
bility to bacterial infection. Among the 
richest sources of this highly essential food 
factor are dairy products, eggs, liver and 
leafy vegetables. It has been observed 
that green and yellow vegetables are richer 
in Vitamin A that white ones. ; 

Vitamin F is the antineuritic vitamin 
and Vitamin G the antipellagric vitamin. 
A complete absence of Vitamin F results 
in loss of appetite, rapid loss in weight, 
and a nervousness followed by spasms and 
paralysis, while an absence of Vitamin G 
|results in weakness and lethargy, and 
lesions in the skin. Shortage of Vita- 
min C, the antiscorbutic vitamin, causes 


‘Support of Credit 
Assured Land Banks 


President Tells North Dakota 
Congressmen His Position 


After a conference at the White House | 
on Oct. 20 between President Hoover and 
a delegation from North Dakota consist- | 
ing of Senator Nye (Rep.), Senator Fra- | 


zier (Rep.), and Representative Sinclair | 
(Rep.), of Kinsmere, the Congress Mem- 
bers said they had received assurances 
of the President’s support for ample ap- | 
propriations by Congress to the Federal 
land banks to increase their credit facil- 
ities. 

Senator Nye said the provision of addi- 
tional capital for the banks would make 
the banks more liberal in their loans and 
|would prevent abrupt foreclosures on 
loans already made to farm interests. 

“We discussed with the President the 
| possibilities of the credit program which 
he has formulated, particularly with ref- 


j erence to its influence in the agricultural 


regions of the West,” Senator Nye said. 
“We also discussed possible aid to the 
Federal land banks. If the banks can get 
credit to take the place of foreclosures on 
property, they can go on functioning with 
the administration of loans through the 
farm loan act. It is our opinion that the 
banks should pursue a more liberal policy 
than they now adopt, in view of the fact 
that they are now trying to liquidate their 
loans on all sides.” 


Representative Sinclair pointed out that 
| land banks of St. Paul had foreclosed on 
| $15,000,000 worth of land. Senator Nye 
|} added that land values were “denlorably 
| depressed” at the present time but the 
| banks nevertheless have to sell at present 
| prices the land they have foreclosed upon. 
|The Senator said that the President did 
| not insist that each bank should be lim- 
jited to the $5,000,000 additional capital 
which had been suggested originally in 
the President's general credit extension 
program. Whatever capital is needed he 
is ready to recommend, Senator Nye de- 
| clared. 


President Sends Message 
Of Welcome to M. Laval 


A message expressing “a most cordial 
welcome” to the United States has been 
sent by President Hoover to the Premier 
of France, Pierre Laval, aboard the Amer- 
ica-bound steamship “Ile de France,” the 
| White House announced Oct. 21. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The following telegram has been sent 
by President Hoover to His Excellency, 
Pierre Laval, president of the Council of 
Ministers of France: “His Excellency, 
Pierre Laval, President of the Council of 
| Ministers of France, Steamship ‘Iie de 
| France’: As you near the shores of the 





United States I take great pleasure in ex- | 


tending to you a most cordial welcome in 
my own name and in that of my fellow 
| countrymen. 

“(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER.” 


irritability, loss of stamina, retardation 
of growth, weakened resistance to infec- 
tious diseases. Its shortage is thoughtyto 
be an important factor in the prevalence 
of tooth decay. Cereal grains and 
legumes, when allowed to sprout, become 
rich in Vitamin C. It is present in vary- 


| ing amounts in vegetables and fruits. 


Investigations Under Way 

Much has been written on Vitamin D, 
the anthracitic vitamin so prevalent in 
codliver oil, Vitamin E is essential for re- 
production and occurs richly 
of wheat, and also occurs in fresh let- 
tuce and in a variety of animal tissues 
but never in concentrated amounts. 

If these various vitamins could be 
identified as chemical substances so that 
they could be studied quantitatively, then 


a new approach would be opened for the} 


science of nutrition in food studies. Many 


studies and investigations are in progress | 


now with the view toward isolating them. 
Eventually they wilk be identified. Then 


' nutritionists will be able to apply mathe- 


matics and precise measurements through 
chemical formulas, perhaps, to individuals 
according to their special vitamin needs. 


For Legalizing Sale 
Of Wine and Beer 


Representatives Tierney and 
Granfield Say Revenue 
Would Help in Present 
Financial Situation 


Representatives Tierney (Dem.), of 
Greenwich, Conn., and Granfield (Dem.), 
of Longmeadow, Mass., announced orally 
on Oct. 21 that they will introduce in the 
present Congress measures proposing 


modification of the Volstead Act to per- | 


| mit the sale of wine and beer. 

Mr. Tierney said he is preparing a bill 
for legalization of 4 per cent beer and 10 
per cent wine. He also said he intends to 
introduce a resolution for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment so that the con- 


| trol of liquor traffic may be returned to 
| the various States. 


Sees Source of Revenue 
“In my opinion,” Mr. Tierney said, 
“modification of the Volstead Act would 
not only guarantee a source of steady 
revenue to the Treasury but such action 
by Congress at the coming session would 


have a tremendous psychological effect on 


the people of this country.” 

Mr. Granfield said he also will propose 
legalization of 4 per cent beer. “The 
Volstead Act,” he said, “states that more 


| than one-half of 1 per cent is intoxicat- 


ing. That is in fact a legislative lie. I 
propose to ‘introduce a measure for modi- 
fying that law and to seek legalization of 
4 per cent beer. With the present finan- 


cial situation of this country, I believe | 


the revenue which the Government would 
receive from the sale of wine and beer 
would be of tremendous benefit. Con- 


| gress can no longer ignore the increasing 


sentiment in this direction.” 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said that while there is so 
much talk about reductions in the execu- 
tive departments there ought to be dras- 
tic reductions in appropriations for Fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement. Represent- 
atives Tierney and Granfield expressed a 
similar view. 


Low Bidder Is Announced 
For Supreme Court Project 


The George A. Fuller Co., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the lowest bidder for the 
construction of the proposed Supreme 
Court building in Washington, it was dis- 
closed when bids were opened at the Capi- 
tol on Oct. 21. The concern bid $8,383,000. 

An appropriation of $9,700,000 was made 
by Congress for the erection of the 
building. 

In all, 17 bids were submitted. The next 
two low bidders were Jocobson Brothers 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, Il., with a bid 
of $8,500,000, and McClosky & Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., with a bid of $8,- 
530,000. 


National Credit Situation 
Discussed With President 


Henry H. Heimann, 
executive manager of 
ciation of Credit Men, 
White House on Oct. 21 that he had of- 
fered the services of his organization to 
President Hoover for use in raising funds 
for unemployment relief. 

Mr. Heimann said he had also dis- 
cussed the national credit situation with 
the President and had assured Mr. Hoover 
that credit men would be aided by the 
plans now in preparation for liquefying 
| credit. Mr. Heimann suggested that a 
moratorium on the payment of some exist- 
| ing debts in regions of the country where 
| the depression has been most severe might 
be beneficial to the business life of the 
| Nation. 


of New York City, 
the National Asso- 
stated orally at the 


in the oil} 


State Division Finds That 
Combined Cbst of Living 
Index: Was Slightly High- 
er During September 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21. 

While the cost of living in Massachu- 
setts has been lower in recent months 
than at any time since 1917, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in the State in 
September, 1931, was only 71.1 cents as 
compared with September, 1913, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the Di- 
vision on the Necéssaries of Life of the 


Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries. 


Cost of Living Rises 


A slight increase in the combined cost 
of living index figure was recorded for 
September over that of the previous 
months. Increases took place in food and 
fuel and light while there was a slight 
decrease in the retail prices of clothing. 


The Division on the Necessaries of Life 
| divides the family budget into five ele- 
ments in making its studies—food, cloth- 
| ing, shelter, fuel and light, and sundries. 
| Food, which comprises 37.6 per cent of the 
| family budget, was nearer the 1913 price 
|} in September, 1931, than any of the other 
;elements but it required $117.40 to buy 
the same amount of food that $100 bought 
in 1913. The cost of all elements of the 
budget combined in September, 1931, was 
$140.70 as compared with $100 in 1913. 


Peak Reached in 1920 


The cost of living in Massachusetts 
reached its peak in July, 1920, when it re- 
quired $202.60 to buy the various items in 
the family budget that $100 bought in 


The Massachusetts Division on the Néc- 
| essaries of Life is one of the three agen- | 


| cies in this country which makes studies 
of living costs, the other two being the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


and the National Industrial ferenc 
Board. Conference 


(Copper Tariff Sought 
To Meet Competition 


Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 
soula, Mont., stated orally Oct. 21 that 
he will propose in this Congress a tariff 
on copper to enable the copper producers 


of this country to compete with the for- 
eign products. 
ienctetiemnitthidiihingintiticaaee: 


Value 18 Years Ago 


;althcugh it will cost only $2,450,000, of 
; which Congress has already appropriated 
| $1,100,000, The projected airship is due 
for delivery 15 months after completion 
of the “Akron.” 


The Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation 
|of Baltimore received the award for the 
18 planes for $463,000. These are to be 
| convertible for either land or sea opera- 
| tion. 
| Tests Made at Anacostia 


The performance tests of the new type 
| plane, known as the XOJ-1, were carried 
on at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
o. . 


The XOJ-1 is the second experimental 
machine which the Navy has bought from 
the Baltimore concern, the first being an 
XFJ-1, which was a single seater biplang 
fighter. ’ 

The Raymond Concrete Pile Co., of 140 
| Cedar Street, New York City, received the 
contract for the Sunnyvale construction® 
for $181,181. Work under the contract 
will be finished in six months. The han- 
gar is to be completed by March, 1933. 


Poland to Take Census 
Of Population on Dec. 9 


Poland will count its citizens, and those 
residing there at the time, on Dec. 9, 
1931, according to a report from Consul 
Charles H. Heisler, Warsaw, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 


The first census of Poland was taken 
in 1921. The census will be carried out 
under the supervision of the Census Divi- 
sion of the Central Statistical Office, with 
the aid of rural and municipal authori- 
ties —Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Public Is Asked to Help 
In Reducing Postal Costs 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


on envelopes, lack of proper materials 
and care in wrapping parcels—these are 
some of the reasons why the Departmen, 

spends millions each year in keeping wna 
mails orderly and safe. 

Thus the American public has the 
pewer in its own hands to decrease the 
postal deficit without any eongressional 
legislation. The depression, in so far as 
the Post Office Department is concerned, 
might be materially alleviated by the 
public if they would start the new year 
off right by mailing early daily and for 
all holiday seasons, and by taking care 
in addressing and wrapping letters and 
parcels. 
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Scientists Find 
New Basis For 


Treating Typhus 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
| * AS PRESIDENT 


{ Vy 








Endemic Form of Disease Is 
Said by Public Health 
Service to Be Transmitted 
By Rat Parasites 





Endemic typhus fever in the United 
States, sometimes known in Europe as 
“jail fever,’ has beer. definitely proved to 
be transmitted from fleas which carry the 
infection from rat to rat and rat to man, 
rather than from the rat itself, as for- 
merly believed, it was announced orally} 
Oct. 21 by the Public Health Service. 

Laboratory studies by scientists of the 
Service have established that the disease,| 
which has its greatest prevalence in the} 
Summer and Fall, is transmitted by the} 
rat flea Xenopsylla Cheopis. The virus} 
of the disease has been recovered repeat~- 
edly from fleas, and, finally, experimental} $} 
transmission of the virus from rat to rat 
by means of the flea has been carried out 
in the laboratory, it was declared. 


New Basis for Treatment : 
The findings of the scientists are 1m- 
portant in that they provide a new basis 
for treatment and prevention of the dis- 
ease and open a field for study in develop- 
ment of a method for the control of ty- 


Harvard Portrait of 
phus fever, according to the Service, which Georse Washineton 
furnished further information regarding 2 : 


the subject as follows a : ; eo - 
The incidence of endemic typhus tever . i : 
Painting by Savage to Be 


‘in the United States, especially 2 the 

ities and towns of the southeastern States s : 

has be Removed From Univer- 
sity for First Time Since 


has been brought to general attention in 
the past few years largely by the work 
It Was Donated in 1792 
The contemporary portrait of President 


of K. F. Maxcy. Whether endemic typhus 
of the United States is of European origin 
or represents an. importation of Mexican 
George Washington, nainted by Edward 
Savage and owned by Harvard University, 
will be among the portraits to be loaned 


tabardillo, or whether it is indigenous 
to the United States George Washington 


to the United States, is a matter of con- 

jecture. Endemic typhus shows certain 
Bicentennial Commission for hanging in 
the national historical loan exhibition 


differences from the European, or epl- 
demic, typhus, especially differences of an 
epidemiological nature. Epidemic typhus 
has its greatest prevalence in Winter; it 
is associated with ore: . is =: 
i yer § of society; 7 
eels as nen, jails, and W hich will be held in the National Cap- 
hospitals are common; and it has been re oe ns to Nov. 26, 1932, in the 
i ri atio Mus i 
sens te oy Smee ee The statement of the Commission, an- 
nouncing the loan, follows in full text: 
This will be the first time since it was 
donated to Harvard University in 1792 
that the portrait has ever left that insti- 
tution. The decision of Harvard to loan 


lousiness. 

the precious portrait to the Government 
for its exhibition was made known in a 
letter just received by Congressman Sol 
Bloom, Associate Director of the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, from Edward W. Forbes, di- 
rector’ of the Fogg Art Museum at Har- 
vard, in which the University agreed to 
send the portrait to the National Capital. 

Portraits of Cabinet 


George Washington sat for this portrait 
in December of 1789 and during 1790, and 


Bicentennial Loaned 


Contrasts Shown 


In direct contrast to epidemic typhus, 
the endemic typhus of the United States 
has its greatest prevalence in Summer 
and Fall; it is not associated with crowd- 
ing; there is no predilection for the lower 
strata of society; there is no evidence of 
spread from man to man; and a history 
of louse infestation is noticeably rare. The 
epidemiological manifestations of epidemic 
typhus are explained by taking into ac- 
count the habits of the known vector, the 
body louse, while the epidemiology of en- 
demic typhus suggests some ectoparasite 
of the rat. Thus, Maxcy noted that espe- 
cially those persons employed in foodhan- 
dling establishments are exposed to an in- } u 
creased risk of infection, and A. Rum- It 1s considered a wonderful likeness of 
reich noted that 75 per cent of the en- the First President at that time 
demic typhus cases studied by him in , There are more than 100 original por- 
1930 were associated with rat infestation. | traits of Washington in existence, and it 
Endemic typhus is more closely associ- | }S the intention of the Commission to as- 
ated with the place of employment than Semble all of these in the exhibit if pos- 
with the domicile. The epidemiological | Sible. Some of them are located abroad 
features of endemic typhus quite defi- In addition, the Commission plans also to 
nitely rule out of consideration the body place in the exhibition portraits of Presi- 
louse, established by C. Nicolle as the dent Washington’s Cabinet, as well as 
vecter of epidemic typhus; the head louse, Members of the United States Supreme 
shows by Jos. Goldberger to be infectible Court , Serving during Washington’s two 
with ‘Mexican typhus, the bedbug, shown administrations ; 
by 4. I. Castaneda and H. Zinsser to Display of Other Relics 
retain the typhus virus in infectious form Among the relics which have been of- 
after intracoelomic injection. Three spe-| fered for the display will be a Robert 
cies of ticks have also been shown by Field miniature, formerly the property of 
Castaneda and Zinsser to be capable of | Augustine Washington; a portrait draw- 
retaining typhus virus after intracoelomic | ing by Neilie Custis, a grisaille profile by 
injection. Following the recognition of Rembrandt Peale, a portrait on glass by 
the fact that cases diagnosed as typhus George Stuart, a silhouette made at Mount 
and occurring in the rural sections of the Vernon by G. Vallec, a miniature by 
eastern States were in reality an eastern| Charles Willson Peale, which was for- 
type of Rocky Mountain spotted fever,| merly the property of Gen. Lafayette; a 
coupled with the known urban character-| portrait on marble by Robertson, done 
istics of endemic typhus, the possible role from life, and a miniature by Mme. De 
of the tick in the transmission of typhus Brehan 
remains uncertain. The project will be perpetuated by the 

Neither Infected by Feeding publication of a book to contain color 

It should be noted that neither the bed- prints oO! portraits, miniatures and other 

bug nor the tick have been experimentally objects of interest shown in the exhibit 


infected by feeding, nor have they been : - ~ 
shown to transmit the infection in a States l reed to Help 
Supply Landing Fields 





manner possible in nature. 

To be in agreement with the epidemio- 
logical evidence the vector of endemic ty- 
phus must be a blood-sucking parasite 
which will feed both upon the rat and 
upon man. Evidence of the importance 
of such a parasite would be strengthened 
by the.recovery of the virus of endemic 
typhus from such parasites taken at foci 
where human cases of typhus have oc- 
curred recently. 

Early in this year the recovery 


Recommendation Made to So- 
ciety of Utility Commissioners 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 21.—Only an un- 
progressive State will wait for the Federal 


of a Government to provide emergency aixports 


typhus-like virus from fleas taken from or funds for regular fields, it was de- 
wild rats caught at typhus foci in Balti- |clared in the report of the Committee 
more was reported. This was later con- on Service of Public Utility Companies 


submitted today to the convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners 


firmed by recovery of a similar virus from 
fleas taken at a typhus focus in Savan- 
nah, and each of these strains of virus 


was shown to be the virus of endemic *ty- “The Federal Government has led the 
phus. The importance of these observa- | Way in developing aviation,” the report 
tions has been emphasized by the recov- said. “It has subsidized its development 
ery of typhus virus from the brains of ,largely through the Post Office The 


wild rats by H. Mooser, Castaneda, and 
Zinsser, working in Mexico City. H. H 
Kemp has confirmed recently our findings 
on the rat flea by reporting the recovery 
of endemic typhus virus from fleas caught 
at typhus foci in Texas. B. Shelmire and 
W. E. Dove have reported some cases of 
endemic typhus which have suggested to 
them the possibility.of the tropical rat 
mite (Liponyssus bacoti) being a vector of 
endemic typhus. The findings mentioned 
support the original hypothesis of Maxcy, 
based on his epidemiological observations, 
that a rodent reservoir of typhus exists 
in this country. That the rat louse may 
play a part in keeping the infection alive 
in rats is shown by the experimental 
transmission of Mexican typhus by this 
arthropod by Mooser, Castaneda and Zins- 
ser. These @uthors point out that this 
louse “* * * has, of course, no importance 
in transmission of the disease from rat 
to man, since it does not feed on human 
beings.” 


States must now take a hand unless they 
want to be left out in the dev-lopment of 
great trade routes that are developing in 
the air. They can do this (1) by wisely 
providing flexible legislation, (2) by pro- 
viding and improving landing areas, (3) 
by instruction: in theory in public educa- 
tional institutions.” 

Elaborating the second suggestion, the 
committee said: 

“A State can use the gas tax for im- 
provement of airports and particularly 
airports of emergency type. Owing to the 
use, of the air, only a fraction of the 
amount of land that a railroad or auto 
highway uses is necessary for a series of 
airports that would greatly increase the 
safety of air travel 

“The cost of upkeep on a modern air- 
port is trivial in comparison with that of 
an auto highway. Only an unprogressive 
State will wait for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide emergency fields or funds 
for regular fields. It is not only unfair but 
economically unsound to provide 
funds for automobile traffic by faxing a 
pioneer activity in a competitive and more 
modern form of transportation.” 
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Manchurian Tension 
Is Believed Lessened 


Morale of Farmers 


Secretary Stimson Says League Said to Be Improved 


Is Moving Effectively 


Some of the most fruitful periods dur- 
ing international negotiations are those 
when there is no news to announce, the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
stated orally Oct. 21, when questioned re- | 
garding the situation in Manchuria 

The League of Nations seems to be 
working in a manner least dramatic but 
most effective, as is usual when its moves 
are not made public, Mr. Stimson stated. 
Foreign Minister Briand seems to be han- 
dling the situation, he added. 

Mr. Stimson said that he considered the 
tension in Manchuria considerably less- 
ened, although it was difficult to sum up 
the situation. eration of the Department's agencies for 

The last visit of the Japanese Ambas- | collecting Federal loans to farmers and 
sador, Katsuji Debuchi, clarified the sit-|the agricultural economic situation, 
uation, Mr. Stimson said. He added that | said. 
things were going as well as could be ex- ‘given orally by 
pected, but that it would be a difficult; 
negotiation requiring patience and tact. last year, notably Arkansas, are for the 


Cenditions Better Than Last 
Year, Specialist Asserts 


The morale and the general condition 
of farmers is “infinitely better” this year 
than last in practically all sections of the 
country except the Northwest where the 
drought continued for the second year, 
G. L. Hoffman, Chief of the Farmers Seed 
Loan Office, Department of Agriculture, 
Stated orally Oct. 21 

Mr. Hoffman has just returned from a 
tour of the Northwest, Middle West, and 
South during ,which he observed the op- 


Mr. Hoffman: 


he called 
The following information also was | 


The sections worst injured by drought | 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1931 — The 


Population Totals| 


In ‘Metropolitan 
Areas’ Analyzed 


/ 

Fifty-five Million Persons 
Reside in 95 Such Dis-, 
tricts of the Nation, Ac-| 
cording to Census Bureau 


In the United States are 95 “metro-| 
politan districts” each having a popula- | 
tion of at least 100,000 and each contain- | 
ing one or more central cities of 50,000 or | 
more inhabitants. according to a prelimi- | 
nary summary of the population of these | 
areas as ascertained during the 1930 cen- |} 
sus tHe Census Bureau stated Oct. 21. 

An additional population of 16,745,362 
people and an additional area of 31,804.11” 
sauare miles are added to the large cities 
of this country, inasmuch as inhabitants 
living adjacent to these cities, although | 
outside of corporate limits, are included 
in the populations and areas, figures show. 


Metropolitan Districts 


“Metropolitan districts,” the Bureau ex- 
plained, include the populations and areas 
of territories or suburbs which have | 
population density of at least 150 inhabit- 
ants per square mile, but which were not 
included in the corporate limits of cities 
of at least 50,000 inhabitants. The fol-}| 
lowing information was obtained from the 
Bureau's figures: 

The total population of the 95 metro- 
politan districts in the United States is 
54,589.972 persons and the total area is 
36.313.60 square miles. Of the total popu- 
lation, 69.3 per cent is included in central 
cities and 30.7 per cent is included in the 
adjacent territory or civil divisions out- 
side of the limits of these central cities. 

The central cities comprise in all 12.4 
per cent of the area of the 95 metropoli- 
tan districts and territories adjacent to the 
cities comprises 87.6 per cent of the total. 

The average population per square mile 
in metropolitan districts is 1,503.29 per- 
sons. In the central cities of the areas, 
the population per square mile averages 
£393.81, and outside of the central cities, 
526.50 persons ‘per square miles. 

A map accompanying the Bureau's 
statistics shows that a large majority of 
the metropolitan districts are located east 
of the Mississippi River. Some of the 
States west of the Mississippi have no 
metropolitan districts within their borders 
In all, less than 30 of these established 
districts are located in States west of the 
Mississippi. 

The center of the largest number of 
metropolitan districts appears to lie in the 
East near the Atlantic coast. The areas 
comprising New York, southeastern New 
England, and Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, according to the map, in- 
cludes a-larger number of metropolitan 
districts than any other areas of this size 
in the country. A few of the Central 
States, such as Ohio, Indiana and Iifli- 
nois, and the State of Michigan also in- 
clude many of the districts 





Invitation to Meeting 
Accepted by Bolivia 





Replies to Notes Sent by Pan 
American Countries 


note to the neutral 
countries involved in the Bolivian-Para- 
guayan dispute stating that it had al- 
ready accepted the invitation to enter ne- 
gotiations regarding a nonaggression pact 
on Nov. 11. The Bolivian note was sent 
in reply to notes by 19 countries of Pan 
America urging Paraguay and Bolivia to 
enter these negotiations 

Paraguay previously had accepted the in- 
vitation to enter the negotiations and had 
appointed delegates. Bolivia had not an- 
swered the request of the neutrals to keep 
its troops inside their fortresses, and also 
had failed to appoint representatives to 
attend the Nov. 11 negotiations. 

Text of Bolivian Note 

The Bolivian note, dated La Paz, Oct. 
20, follows in full text 

His Excellency, The Secretary of State 
cf the United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Replying to the invitation 
of representatives of American Republics 
to enter into a pact of nonaggression with 
Paraguay with the urgency the case re- 
quires, my Government, appreciating the 
invitation of the 
, States that some time since it suggested 
to the neutrals the discussion of the said 
pact, having accepted for the first meet- 
ing of the Bolovian-Paraguayan confer- 
ence your capital, on Nov. 11. My sincere 
respects to Your Excellency. 

(Signed) Julio A. Gutierrez, 
of Foreign Relations of Bolivia 


Bolivia has sent a 


Minister 


most part so heavily stocked with food- 
stuffs that they will not be able to con- 
sume all their supplies this Winter 
Except in the Northwest, repayments 
on Federal loans are coming in at a rapid 
rate. In the last week alone, repayments 


were nearly $1,000,000, largely payments on | 


loans which are not yet due. The north- 
western States have been able to repay 
about $304,000 of about $4,500,000 loaned 
there, despite the acute shortage of cash 
in that region. Total repayments on about 
$47,000.000 of Federal loans have now 
reached about $3,500,000. 


oi eZ 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 21, 1931 


David H. Blair, of Wash- 
former Commissioner of 





11:15 a. m 
ington, D. C 


Internal Revenue, called Subject of 
conference not announced. 
11:30 a. m.—Henry H. Heimann, of 


New York, Executive 
National Association of Credit Men 
called to discuss the question of 
the use of his organization in the Na- 
tion-wide campaign for funds for un- 
employment relief, and also the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation. 

11:45 a. m.—James G. MacDonald, of 
New York, Chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 noon.—The Belgian Ambassador, 
Paul May, called to present Emile 
Francqui, Belgian financier and indus- 
trialist. 

12:15 p. m'—The 
Tytus Filipowicz, 
friend from Poland 

12:30 p. m.—Ernest Gruening, 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening 
called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President 
the officers of the Negro Masonic 
preme Council, of Washington, D. C 

1 p. m.—Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
to present Messrs. Clyde Pang- 
born and Hugh Herndon Jr., aviators 
| Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Manager of the 


Polish Ambassador, 
called to present a 


editor 
News, 


received 
Su- 





any 


American Governments, ' 














MONUMENTAL building to be 

erected by the State of New York as 
a memorial to President Roosevelt is to 
be dedicated Oct. 27, at corner stone 
laying ceremonies. The building, com- 
memorating the accomplishments of Mr. 
Roosevelt as a naturalist, is to be lo- 
cated adjacent to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
City, and will become part of the mu- 
seum plant. The design, shown above, 


Uneconomic Use of 
By Secretary 
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NEW YORK STATE’S ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


is. the work of John Russell Pope. The 
Ionic structure of pink granite will rise 
to a height of six stories and will be 
approximately 200 feet square. Within, 
limestone walls will rise from a mosaic 
floor of dark marble, edged with dark 
wainscoting to form the main hall; col- 
umns of red granite will border recesses 
in the walls in which mural paintings 
will be placed; large windows will be 
set in above cornices at either end. The 


Land Is Blamed | 


H yde for Depression 


Nation-wide Policy of Acreage Utilization Is Advocated at 
New York Conference of Industries | 


[Continued fr 


time-tried investments of banks and in- 
surance companies, were jeopardized. 

Fear gripped the minds and hearts of 
creditors. Hoarding began. Credit tight- 
ened. Banks threw over their good bonds 
in order to have money to pay their de- 
positors whenever demanded Thus the 
choking, paralyzing hand of fear and 
panic, beginning in farm distress, spread 
from village to city and involved our en- 
tire business and financial structure. 

There is no longer any debate as to 
the cause of farm depression. There are 
many burdens and maladjustments which 
have contributed, but one cause stands 
out above them all—overproduction. One 
year of overproduction is not, in itself, so 
rious, but 10 years of it are more than 
industry can stand. 

Ruinously low prices, the natural and 
inevitable result of continuous over- 
production, have enacted their heartless 
tragedies in eygry countryside in America, 
and in every hamlet and village dependent 
upon them. 


'Points to Weakness 


In Debenture Plan 

I shall not here discuss the debenture 
or the equalization fee further than to say 
that both measures have the same fatal 
weakness in that, if they should enhance 
the price at all, they would stimulate pro- 
duction and thereby magnify our prob- 
lems. They ignore the fact that in this 
time of universal depression, there is no 
spot in Europe upon which the surplus can 
be dumped. They attempt, at best, merely 
a profitable disposition of the surplus after 
it has been produced. They treat the 
symptoms rather than the disease. The 
disease is overproduction. 

The cure for overproduction is produc- 
tion balanced to merket demand. This 
is our fundamental problem. And in its 
solution, the most fundamental element is 
the land itself. After 10 years of fruitless 
debate, during which the processes of 
detrition have demoralized agriculture and 
undermined business, it is time that we 
cease the treatment of symptoms and 
begin to treat the disease; time we pay 
less attention to plasters, poultices and 


Coal-tar Colorings 
Permitted in Foods 


‘Federal Government Approves 


Fifteen Different Shades | 


Fifteen different shades or colors of coal- 
tar dyes now are permitted by the Federal 
Government for use in coloring foods, the 
Department of Agriculture stated. Oct, 20. 
The statement follows in full text: 

To satisfy the color-consciousness of 
the modern housewife she may, with the 
consent of Government scientists, have 
food to match the dishes. She can now 
have blue cereals—if her breakfast dishes 
happen to We blue. 

This is possible through the compre- 
hensive list of permitted coal-tar colors, 
which includes 2 blues, 4 reds, 1 orange, 
5 yellows, and 3 greens. The latest blue 
to be placed on the “permitted” list is 
brillant Blue FCF. This dye has been 
tested by the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and found harmless. 

“Everyone.” says H. T. Herrick, in 
charge of the color certification labora- 
tory of the Administration, “finds more 
zest in tasty foods which are pleasing 
to the eye. Nature colors grain, vegetable, 
fiower, and fruit lavishly and furnishes 
{man many vegetable dyes no win com- 
mon use. But nature is not infallible and 
sometimes slights a color. Then the 
scientist is called in to fill the deficiency 
so that the highest aesthetic demands of 
the public will be met.” 

The Food and Drugs Act permits the 
manufacturer to color his foods with pure 
and harmless colors. The Act allows the 
use of pure and harmless dyes only. And 
it requires, further, that no color be used 
to cover defects or deficiencies in poor 
foods. 

Before the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approves a dye, it must pass the 
most rigid tests by Government chemists 
to prove that it contains nothing harmful 
to the health As a final test of its 
harmlessness, the color is fed in large 
doses (many times more than would be 
used in human food) to animals. Some- 
times fish are placed in a solution of the 
dye. Should any of these tests give an in- 
dication that the dye has any harmful 
effects upon animal life, that dye is not 
allowed on the Government's permitted 


} 


118 


The concern of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, enforcing the pure food laws, 
is to protect every person who consumes 
foods or drugs. Even the most sensitive 
individual is not forgotten. And in gen- 
eral, when artificial colors are used in 
|any food product, a statement to that 
' effect must appear upon the label. That 
is for the buyer’s additional protection. 
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panaceas of merely local application and 
get down to the cause of the trouble. 

Our agricultural plant is larger than | 
we need. Out of 1,903,000,000 acres in| 
continental United States, about 986,000,- | 
000 acres are classed as land in farms. 
On 360,000,000 acres of this great agricul- 
tural plant, the American farmer fs pro- 
ducing enough foods and fibers to feed 
and clothe our people, and large surpluses 
of some crops in addition. 

Within the past few years millions of 
acres of farm lands in the older sections | 
of the Nation have been abandoned or 
have become tax delinquent Numerous 
farms have been subjected to foreclosure. 


Cites Problems Arising 


From Taxes on Land 


Due to abandonment and tax delin- 
quency the towns dependent on such 
lands find the foundations of their prop- 
erty undermined. Counties are shorn of 
a large part of their revenues. The costs 
of schools and roads in such areas are 
met with increasing difficulty by the 
sparse population which remains | 

Both the ‘States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment need to formulate an effective 
program for the future use of these areas; 
to determine whether they shall be de- 
voted to uses which their endowment will 
support, or to the more ambitious uses 
which have failed so dismally to support 
an American standard of living. Each 
State should take the lead within its bor- 
ders of formulating its own program of 
reorganization. 

These emergency problems point force- 
fully also to the need for a redefinition 
of a national land policy. Almost from 
its inception the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been*pointing out the need of a 
national policy of land use. In the do- 
main of lands for forest use, and for game 
preserves, the Department has partially 
translated its ideas into action. In these 
fields, we now have a sound national 
policy 

We are far from accomplishing all our 
objectives, but we have made a creditable 
beginning. Eight years ago, the Depart- 
ment suggested, in broad outline, a na- 
tional land policy. No fanfare of trum- | 
pets greeted the announcement. It fell | 
on ears that heard not. For purely ag- | 
ricultural lands, therefore, a national 
policy of land use is still in the domain 
of things hoped for, but unseen. 


Declares Agricultural 
Plant Is Too Large 


Our traditional policy of unlimited ag- 
ricultural expansion is now confronted | 
with certain rude facts which can not be 
ignored. Our agricultural plant is already | 
too large. There is little hope of achiev- 
ing balance through an increase in popu- 
lation. We have limited immigration. | 
The rate of increase of our population is 
rapidly declining Within a generation 
our population probably will reach a sta- | 
tionary figure at around 150,000,000, per- | 
haps a little more, but quite possibly less. | 
Advances in technology will probably suf- 
fice to keep pace with this increase in 
population. This outlook differs mate- 
rially from the prediction in 1900 by Sir 
William Crookes that by 1931 the world | 
would face a wheat famine. He took no 
account of advances in technology, or of 
the decline in the birth rate. 

Far from selling wheat at famine 
prices, what agriculture now needs is more 
game reserves, more air ports, more and 
larger golf courses, more city farmers 
with their larger acreages and their | 
smaller production 

A proper nationai land policy will not 
solve immediately all the problems of ag- 
riculiure. It is no panacea, and it will 
require time to show material results 
Some readjustments can be furthered in 
the present emergency. It is of impor- 
tance, however, that we Weave some such 
set of objectives into the fabric of a long- 
time national policy of land utilization, 
and put that policy into operation as 
rapidly and as generally as possible, for 
uneconomic use of the land—some of it 
vicious, much of it @nwitting—lies at the 
verv root of our rural problem 

To fulfill these objectives will 


require 
both private and public effort. The Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and the! 


counties, in conjunction with the owners 
and users of land, will by the nature of 
things, have to cooperate. 


Urges Change in Policy 
Regarding\Farming Lands 

The States have exclusive authority 
over tax legislation. State and local 
agencies largely determine the location | 
of schools and roads. Some States have 
already develaped specific policies for 
State forests 4nd parks. The _ Federal 
Government is concerned through its tra- | 
ditional interest in conservation and in 


the development of sound agricultural 
policy. Its important functions will be 
to act as a coordinating agency. 


The present economic depression will | 


} be a fruitless era indeed if we fail to utilize 


‘ 


resources in land, labor, and capital. No 
less important is 

which tr 

dividual 
sourcefulness in meeting changes in world 


| tural 
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School Finance 
Conferences in 
| States Started 


Direct Cooperation With 
Federal Office of Educa- 
tion in Study of School 
Expenditures Sought 














| The National Survey of School Finanee 
has launched a nation-wide series of con- 
fernces, the first of which has just been 
held in St. Paul, Minn., destined to draw 
every State into direct cooperation with 
the Federal Office of Education in its 
study of public school expenditures, ac- 
| cording to information supplied orally Oct, 
21 at the Department of the Interior. 


| These conferences are being attended 
and arranged by Dr. Paul R. Mort, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Survey, and they are 
comprised of educators, financial experts, 
and officials who will put at the disposal 
of the national committee every aspect 
of their financial problems of education, 
it was explained. The following addi- 
tional information was made available: 
Conferences in 24 States 


_ Dr. Mort is expected to hold conferences 
in about 24 States by the Spring of 1932. 
The many financial problems and their 
solution or attempts at solution will be 
studied and transcribed. State leaders 
will be enlisted for service in assisting the 
National Survey. A system of cooperation 
will be developed so that the whole inves- 
tigation will be expedited and treated 
comprehensively. 

The first meeting in St. Paul touched on 
such problems as school indebtedness, the 
relation of the Federal Government to 
school, finance, school accounting, adult- 
ing, and reporting, and predictable changes 
in the expenditures of schools. 

It is planned to chart very definitely the 
the intelligence with ,cost of education. This will present 
hese assets are utilized. The in- graphically, the relative expenditures for 

farmer to show re- different levels from nursery schools to 
universities. Charges for overhead dd- 
ministration will be traced while the 
contributions of county, city, State, and 
Nation will be tabulated. It is believed 
poe _— a map of this kind is available, 
it is no less vital that the Nation, in the | (UtUre changes in the cost Of Gouna 
interest of a profitable agriculture and a may be anticipates. 
balanced national life, shall promote a med ee. 


wise utilization of our resources. | we should write a new epic—the epic of 
. The present policy of planless agricul- adjustments, of regrouping, of retirement 

development should be replaced from cultivation of lands which the pio- 
without delay by a program based upon a/neer subdued, but which stubbornly re- 
utilization of our land resources as will| fuse to yield to his grandchildren a 
yield greater economic and social values,! reasonable standard of living, of develop- 
will stay erosion and soil depletion, will: ment of parts of our great patrimony and 


building will contain a trustees’ room, 
a memorabilia room, lecture, study and 
class rooms, offices and laboratories, re- 
set rooms and cafeteria. An equestrian 
statue of Mr. Roosevelt, by the sculptor, 
James E. Fraser, is to be placed at the 
entrance. The State Legislature of New 
York created a commission in 1920 to 
plan the memorial. The estimated cost 
is $3,000,000, toward which the Legisla- 
ture has already appropriated $2,500,000. 


its lesson. This Nation has incomparable 


will have 


economic conditions. He needs to adopt 
every economy of production. He needs 
to recognize handicaps, natural or eco- 
nomic, that foredoom him to failre. But 





| preserve and conserve our land inher-!of conservation of other parts; in short, 


itance, and limit our agricultural plant the epic of conserving a hardworking, 
to such size as will Supply the Nation’s | God-fearing, agricultural people—proud to 
needs, without the ruinous blight of over-| be, as in fact they have always been, the 


production, mainstay of a great people, the nursery of 
We have come now to the time when'a great race. 








A Business We Understand 


Shirtmaking is a business which we thoroughly understand. 
Exceptional Facilities, Expert Ability and Apt Comprehension 
of Individual Requirements enable us to express your personal 
Ideas in the Style and Fit of Shirts and Collars to Measure. 
With us your choice is from boundless varieties of Wonderful 
Materials—many Fine Qualities rarely procurable elsewhere. 
We are continually revising our prices to the benefit of our 
patrons wherever lower costs will permit. 


Discriminating Men all over the world come to us for Shirts 
and other Distinctive Requisites because we are well prepared 
to fulfill the most exacting demands. In our New York, Chicago, 
London and Paris Shops we show the same Fine Merchandise 
and maintain the same Excellence in Service. 





THE CUP 
THAT CHEERS 


© © Your coffee, tea, cocoa 
41 
has got to be good” 


Berore the ingredients of 
these cheering beverages can pass the gates of 
America, they are carefully examined by Uncle 
Sam. He helps to make them good, and, when 
they’re ready for you, helps them to make good 
as merchandise. 


You’ll learn how in 


The Topical Survey 


written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 
in this field, in the new series on 


TEA, COFFEE AND COCOA 
Beginning Toda y 
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Business Groups | 


Urged to Extend 
Trade Guidance 


Dr. Surface of Commerce | 
Department Finds Need 
Of More Attention to the) 
Desires of Consumers 


- [Continued from Page 1.] 
whole. Before these objectives can be| 
determined, we must have adequate facts | 
upon which to base decisions. 

As an illustration of this, a certain in- 
dustry came to our Bureau some months 
ago with a series of problems not far dif- 
ferent from those of a great many other 
industries. Unintelligent competition, price 
demoralization and all the attendant evils 
were in evidence. The industry had few 
facts about itself as a whole and stated 
that conditions were such that they could 
not themselves gather these facts. 


Surveys Made in Industry 


In cooperation with a committee from | 
the trade, we undertook a fairly compre- | 
hensive survey of this industry. One of | 
the things brought out by this study was | 
a distinct downward trend in the sales 
volume of the industry as a whole since 
1926. Yet, during this same period factory | | 
capacity had increased by more than 12} 
per cent. An upward trend in capacity 
in the face of a downward trend in sales | 
is sure to lead to demoralization. The | 
only hope for its correction is, first, the | 
ascertainment of the facts and, then, such 
constructive group action under trade as- 
sociating leadership as will apply the 
needed remedies. 

There is evidence that some of our busi- 
ness leaders have come to realize that the 
most important element in determining 
profits for an individual firm is general 
business prosperity. They are becoming 
convinced that from a selfish point of 
view it is far more important to keep all 
business prosperous than it is to gain a 
momentary advantage over one’s competi- | 
tors but at the expense of business con- | 
fidence. 

Acceptibility to Consumer 


Another lesson which business is learn- | 
ing, I believe, is illustrated by a statement | 
made by a friend of mine a few days ago. 
He said that he had recently had occasion | 
to contact some 50 firms which were mak- 
ing more money in this year of depres- 
sion—1931—than they had ever made be- | 
fore. An analysis of the reason for the 
success of these firms, he said, showed 
that while they had done many different 
things to reduce wastes and lower costs, 
the one thing characteristic of all of them 
was a clearer recognition of what was ac- | 
ceptable to the consumer. He further | 
ventured the suggestion that while in past 
periods it was stated that the discovery 
of the automobile or the radio had lifted 
us out of a depression, that perhaps the 
discovery of the consumer would lift us | 
out of our present difficulties. 

There can be no doubt but that there 
is a clearer recognition today of the fun- 
damental principle that the only reason 
for the existence of any business is serv- | 
ice to the consumer. Along with that | 
goes the further principle that any busi- 
ness or any product is successful in pro- 
portion to the degree that it meets con- | 
sumer acceptance. 

A decade ago the general attitude of | 
manufacturers was to make products as | 
they saw fit and to let the consumer take | 
it or leave it. The change from a seller’s 
to a buyer's market has changed all this 
and now the manufacturer is finding that 

*he must first try to find out what the! 
consumer wants and then endeavor to) 
make it according to those specifications. | 
The example of a well known smaller | 
auto is sufficient evidence to show the 
fallacy of any other method. | 

Influence of Consumer | 

The discovery of the consumer's influ- 
ence upon business operations has tended | 
to focus attention in recent years upon | 
our methods of marketing and distribut- | 
ing commodities. The resulting illumi- | 
nation has shown many wasteful prac- | 
tices which if they could be eliminated | 
would significantly lower prices to the 
consumer and broaden the market for | 
many new products. This in turn would | 
result in greater manufacturing activity 
and help to solve many of our unemploy- | 
ment problems. 

I can not stress too strongly the prob- 
able effect of consumer mindedness upon | 
business of the future. Many of our| 
present trade associations have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of gaining some 
advantage for their members over other 
elements in the system of. distribution. 
Manufacturers attempt to gain a bar-| 
gaining advantage over wohlesalers while 
wholesalers and retailers have organized | 
for similar purposes in their respective 
spheres. Competition is no longer only 
between manufacturers or dealers in sim- 
ilar products, but it is also between great 
groups of products. The amount of money 
which the av erage consumer has to spend | 
in normal times is relatively fixed. If the 
automotive industry persuades consumers 
to spend more for their products, there 
will be just that much less to be spent 
for furniture, clothing or other commod- 
ities. Recognition tat the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the retailer of any 
specific product have common interests 
in devising more efficient methods of 
reaching and serving the consumer will 
do much to modify the purpose of present 
business organizations. These common in- 
terests far transcend in ultimate business 
.possibilities the more selfish interests of | 
any one group. 

Advocates Real Thinking 

The trouble with a good many busi- 
nesses today is that the executives are 
too busy doing things to spend any time 
in thinking. Yet real thinking is what) 
we need today more than anything else. } 
I am reminded of an instance which came | 
to our attention a few weeks ago in con- 
nection with the retail drug store survey 
which we are conducting in St. Louis. 
This survey which is undoubtedly the most | 
intensive study of retailing ever under- 
taken is placing under the microscope 
every operation that goes on in the drug 
stores under observation. At one stage of | 
the work our men were studying the drug | 
sotres in the small towns surrounding St. 
Louis. In a small village in the edge of 
the Ozarks they were astounded to find | 
one of the most modern drug stores they | 
had met anywhere. Every modern prin- 
ciple of store arrangement, fixtures, light- 
ing stock control counter and window 
display were in evidence. 

On further investigation they found 
that the owner and manager of this store 
was a hopeless cripple confined to his 
wheel chair. He said that since he was 
unable to take an active part in waiting 
on the trade he had devoted all of his 
time to study and planning. He read all 
of the trade periodicals and was con- 
stantly adapting new ideas to his store. 
His balance sheet showed the store as an 
exceptionally profitable venture. Perhaps : 
it is necessary to have some such cata- 
clysm to get men to really think. Yet 
with the ravidly changing conditions of 
modern business, it is only the man who} 
uses his head that can keep from being | 
swallowed up by his competition. 

Need for Quick Thinking 

Your father and mine traveled with a | 


horse and buggy. It didn’t make much | 
difference how rough or how crooked the | 











|be based upon unbiased facts. 


| marketing, causes of business failure, 
| gional commercial surveys, current statis- 


; work of the Bureau of the Census. 


(less perchance history 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 
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road might be. There was plenty of time | 
to get around the curves and if one went | 
to sleep old dobbin would carry you 
through safely. But with a modern high- 
powered machine, it is only the man who | 
can think and think quickly that can ne- | 
gotiate the curves with safety. Our bank- 
ruptcy records are ample evidence of the 
vast numbers who fail to make the turn } 
in time to avoid business disaster. 


‘Contracts Awarded 


New Siaeitiiiaiileas for Week Is 
Placed at 32 Millions 


it must | 
Here is 
where the Department of Commerce can | 
be of assistance by collecting facts which 
business men themselves cannot obtain 
and by conducting in cooperation with or- 
ganized trade, various types of research. 
; The work of the Department embraces , 
many fields, including studies on the cost 
of distribution, credit research, industrial 
re- 


If our thinking is to be sound, 


contracts for the week totaled $32,000,000, 
according to the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. (Publication 
of the list of projects was begun in the 
issue of Oct. 20 and continued Oct. 21.) 
The list concludes as follows: 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: Blaine County, bridge at Omega, 
$2,000, bridge at Eagle City, $2,500; Tulsa, 
storm sewer, $28.238, bridge approaches, $114,- 
054, storm sewer, $31,328; Chandler, gym- 
nasium, $15,000; Haskell, extending city water 
main, $27,845, addition to water works, $45,- 
000; Pawnee, installing heating plant, $20.- 
ie ree County, consolidated school, 


tics, simplified practice, and all of the 
This 
includes the new Census of Distribution 
which is giving us for the first time com- 
prehensive information on wholesale and | 
retail trade. -This promises to be a revo- | 
lutionary influence upon business when 
the details are available and applied. 
New Course in Business 

To summarize, the new course which 
business is charting will be based upon 
more and better facts than have ever been 
available. The trade or industry which 
doesn't have comprehensive facts about 
itself is going to be out of luck in the new 
competition just ahead. The new course 
is going to be marked by a consciousness 
of the consumer as the czar of all busi- 
ness. Manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers are going to realize that the suc- 
cess of their individual business depends 
upon getting commodities and services to 
the consumer as cheaply and expeditiously 
as possible. 

The new course will further be charac- 
terized by better trade organizations hav- 
ing as their primary object constructive 
group planning for the purpose of pre- 
serving general business prosperity. At 
least these will be some of the character- 
‘stics of business in the next decade un-| 
repeats itself and 
in a period of prosperity business forgets 
all the lessons it thinks it has learned in 
the last two painful years. 


Virginia 
Virginia: Richmond, infirmary and adminis- 
tration building, $68,500, sanitary sewers, $655: 


Staunton, dormitory and Natatorium build- 
ing, $200,000. 


r : 
Washington 

Washington: Wenatchee, water mains, $25.- 
000; Seattle, paving Princeton Avenue, $70,000. 
paving Eighth Avenue, $77,000, paving 37th 
Avenue, $125,000, grading West Bertona Street 
| $75,000, Bell Street bridge, $38,000. West Seat- 
tle Reservoir, $384,359, paving and improving 
walks, $29,453, paving work, $10,937, improve- 
ments to sewer and water mains, $4,746, pav- 
ing and street improvements, $12.037, grading 
and paving work, $9,530, paving and street 
$9,874, paving and sewer work, 
street improvements, $1,867, street im- 
provements, grading and ‘paving, $32.717, 
street improvements and paving, $11.275, bar- 
riers to First Avenue Bridge, $7,100, street 
improvements, paving and grading, $3,389 
clearing transmission lines, $32,000, clearing 
watershed, $20,000, street improvement 
$8,149. 


improvements, 
$8,059, 


Tennessée 
Nashville. water 
$692; Knox County, Couch's Mill bridge, $3.- 
971; Monroe County, Smithfield School, $596 
Highpoint School, $4,984; Sullivan County, re- 
| Pairing to Holston High School, $20,000, high 
school, $40,000; Unicoi County, elementary 


‘ school, $45,000; Bulls Gap, church and Sunday 
School, $12,000. 


Tennessee: main extension 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


On Public Projects 


Awards of public and semipublic works 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than t00. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 17 where available. (Issued by the Dex 
partment of Commerce.) 


Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-n- 


The weekly average for this 
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GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Foreign Relations of U. §., 1918, Russia, Vol. 
7 No. 222, U. S. Dept. of State. Price 
$1.75 31-28261 

Interstate Commerce Comm. Repts.—Vol. 33, 
Valuation Repts., Je.-Oct., 1930. Price, $2.25 

(30¢26125) 

Bulls., 15th Census 

of Census, U. S. Dept. 
15 cents each 

(31-26898 ) 

Ariz., Oreg., S. C. and Wis.—Agric. Bulls., 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents each. 

(31-26898 ) 

Rubber Industries—Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept 
of Cofmmerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-28178) 

Wis., Sreinnee of Agricl. Lands—1i5th Census 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept 
ot Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-28056) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Md.—Laws of Md., passed at Extraordinary 


Session of Gen. Assembly, House and Sen. 
Journals, July 29, 1930. Annapolis, 1930 
I—8th Ann. Rept. 
Comm. to Gov. 
months f. riod Dec. 1, 1929, 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- || 
eign languages, official decuments || Bohm von Bawerk, Eugen, ritter. 
and children’s books are excluded. eCOMOMIC IAW? SSA), LY... 
Library of Congress card number mH. mez. 61 NumMoered icaves. 

is at end of last line. 1ysi. 

/) Burvows, Millar. 
From Lnlcas,o, lev, 
1930. Os YsiCdBu press, 
Comp. Burrows, Mulla, 
secy., «4 p. WN. 2 
illus 


| New Haven, The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 
} €O., 1930, 31-19865 | 

NEW Arthur, Robt. History of Ft. Monroe. 290 p..| 
} illus. Ft. Monroe, Va., Prtg. plant, Coasi 

artillery school, 193u. 31-23574 

| Atkinson, Wm. Lnigma of profit. 28 p. Tops- 

nela, wmASs., PerKiNS press, 1951. 31-24995 

Beck, James M. Washington d the Con- 

Stivution, address delivered e.ore Wasn. 

soc. Of Alexandria. 12 p. Alexanaria, va., 

1931. 31-2334) 

Blalock, Henry W. Regulation through public 

interes. doctrine. lo p. urbana, all., iyJl. 

3i-2d061 
Control or 
Tr. vy vohn} 
eugene, OF., 
31-20590 
Founders of great religions. 
O55 Pp. Chicago, Lil., univ. 
lool. vl-40057 
Foundries of great reiigions. | 

» C. Scrivner’s suns, 1931. 

31-23984 
301 p. 


Boston. City planning bd. 
taine to Bosvon, 1630. 
tory of city of Boston. 
Elisabeth M. Herlihy, 
planning bd. 76 p., 
dept., 1930. 

Conf. on 


Trimoun- | 
Brief his- 
and ed. by | 
Beston City 
Boston, , Prtg 
31- 19468 
internatl. double taxation, Wash., 
D. C., 1930. Transcript of ... Feb. 14, 
1930, under auspices of U. S. Treaury dept. 
67 numbered leaves. Wash., D. C., Finance 
dept., U. 8. chamber of commerce, 1930. 
31-19714 
Hall, Henry L. Victoria’s part in Australian 
federation movement, 1849-1900, illus. 206 p. 
Lond., E. Stock, 1931. 31-2344 
Jones, John W. Distribution of state funds 
for purpose of equalizing eductl. opportunity 
in Ind. by ...and R. W. Holmstedt. Rept. 
to Comm. on state aid for public schools 
in Ind 128 Terre Haute, Ind., .Ind 
state teachers coll., 1939. 31- _— 


Kendall, Norman F. Kendall p.. 
illus. Grafton, W. Va., 1930 31- todas 


Merrigm, Chas. E. The written Constitution 
and the unwritten attitude Lectures de- 
livered on Cutler foundation at 
Rochester, 1930. 89 p. 
1931, 


Spelman fund of N. Y. .. 
1 N. Y. city, 1931. 31-19713 
Gartesaetd. Mass. Charters. Charter of city 
of Springfield with amendments thereto and 
Acts of legisl. specially relating to Spring- 
field Pub. by city 142 p. Springfield, 
Mass., Springfield Prtg. and binding co., 1930. 
31-19725 

Handbook on unemploy- 
for high school debaters 
G. Hance. 154 numbered 
Mich Albion coll. debate 
service, 1931 31-19705 
World league against alcoholism. Education: 
only permanent solution of alcohol problem 
Presented by Ernest H. Cherrigton, gen. secy 

38 p. Westerville, O., Amer. issue press, 

| 1930 31-19711 
Yale univ. Class of 1894. Yale ‘94 Piigrims’ | 
progress; 37th year after graduation, 650 p. 


Tenn. and Minn.—Agric. 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Commerce. Price, 


Clarke, 


Tom. My Northcliffe diary. 
aN. 


vusmopouutan OOOK corp., ivJl. 
vl-23663 
Complete pronouncing gazetteer or geuvgrapa- | 
Itws UICLOMAry OL Wold, CG. vy ANgelu seue 
prin anu wuouls deuprin. 2lus p. rau, J 
w. LIPPancuce CO., dbus. dl-zul44 
Cont. va iegsonai paenomena, Wash., WU. C., 
49s. rleiu unaer auspices of Sociai science | 
sestarCcal cuunci and Div. ui antaropoiogy 
una pSyCMauiogy, sawati. res@arca wuntu, 
wash., vw. &., april 11 and iz, ivs0. ilu p. 
wasn., &. &., say. of aNearopuidsy ana psy- 
caoiopy, Nau. researcn voutcll, ad3u. 
o1-20118 
ciocodiles anu luon- | 
X¥., CeMmvury cv., svi. 
J1-23344 
econom.c 1re.a- 
wongmans, ureen o | 
31-2395 | 
East African problem. 
Williams & Norgave, i93U. 
31+23667 | 
P. Principles of organization 
vo business. ist ed, sls p. N./R. 
x. waCGraw-Hill 000K co., 1931. 31-23596 
| Freda, Weston, H. oclence o1 seiling. 44 p.} 
Clevelana, ©., 20th ceniury service vo., 1951.| 1930. Dr. ederic J. Farnell, 
$1-25054 Providence, 1931. 
Rise of nationalism in| Va.—Ann. Rept. of State Dept. of Health and 
(Berkshire scudies in| Health Comr. to Gov., for yr. ended Je. 30, 
lsi p. N. Y., a. Holt 1930. Richmond, 1930. 
Ji-zsui4 Tenn.—Repts, of Cases Argued and Deter- 
(Bellsmith). Miracle) mined in Supreme Court of Tenn. West- 
ana vonathan Goiorth,, ern Div. April, 1930. Eastern Div. Sept., 
darper w oros., 1931 1930, Middle Div., Dec., 1929.—Vol. 161. L. D 
. Smith, Atty. Gen. and Reptr. Nashville, 
1930. 


ay 


Deuel, John V. 
Keyo oui p. 


Donaldson, John, 
wens. vid p, 
vu,, 193u. 

Driberg, vack H. 
p. wond., 


Dutton, Henry 
as appilea 


Indians, 
N. 
journal, Internatl 
s x cc ‘ 


N, 


Univ. of 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 

31-23451 
. Report, 1929/30. 
to Je. 30, 
Chairman. 


| Gewehr, Wesley M. 

Balkans, i80u-1930. 

- suropean nlstory.) 
@& co., 1951, 

Guorth, mts. Rosalind 

lives O. UMima, oy... 

lai p. N. xX 


Nicholas Jd. 
insurance 
and K 
leaves Albicn, 


Weiss, 
ment 
by 


3l- anaes 

Keim, Aline, Costumes of France. { p., 
colored plates. N. ¥., French & Surmeen | 
pub. inc., 1930? 31-20137 | 
Latane, kdith. Amer. history for young Amer- 
icams, by ...and John H. Latane. 514 p.,! 
61 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931. ~ 
31-23670 


Va.—Cases Decided in ay Court of Ap- 
peals of Va.—Vol. . Sept. and Nov., 
1930, and Jan., 1931. Richmond, 1931 

Conn.—45th Rept. of State Dept. of Health, 
for yr. ended Je. 30, 1930.—Pub. Doc. No 
ro Stanley H. Osborn, Comr. 
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Cooler Weather 
For Week Aids 


Farm (Operations 


Drought Conditions Con- 
tinue in Central Rocky 
Mountains, Great Basin 
And Pacific Coast States 


The last week was generally cooler than 
normal, but except in local areas it was 
very favorable to outdoor farm operations, 
the Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Oct. 21 in its weekly review 
of weather and crop conditions. Drought 
continued in the central Rocky Mountain 
| region, the Great Basin, and the Pacific 
coast States, the Bureau said. The review 
follows in full text: 


The week was cooler than normal 


| throughout much of the eastern half of 


the country, except along the northern 


| Atlantic Coast and in the far Southeast; 
| departures were not large, 
| from 1 degree to 4 degrees-below the aver- 


ranging only 


age. About seasonable warmth prevailed 
in the trans-Mississippi States, but to the 


| westward over the Great Plains and Rocky 
| Mountain region rather warm weather for 


the season was reported. Temperatures ‘ 
were high in this area, ranging generally 
from 6 degrees to 9 degrees above normal. 
In the Pacific Coast States, except in the 
northern portions, the weather was largely 
seasonable. 





Low Temperatures 


Minimum temperatures were rather low, 
clesely approaching 32 degrees in much of 
| the northern part of the country. Sub- 
| treezing weather occurred over the north- 
ern Great Plains and Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, locally in the Lake region, and in 
| the Appalachian sections of the East. The 
lowest reported from a first-order station 
was 26 degrees at three stations in the 
| East, and one in the West. 

Moderate to heavy rains occurred along 
the New England coast, locally in the 
Ohio Valley, and in parts of the South- 
| west, notably southern Oklahoma and 
northern Texas. No rain was reported 
|from eastern Mississippi eastward to 
| South Carolina, including western Florida, 
|and over much of the Northwest and in 
}central Pacific sections. Elsewhere the 
|} amounts were mostly light, with only in- 
| appreciable falls noted in much of the 
| upper Mississippi Valley. 


Outside Work Expedited 


Except in local areas where rains were 
heavy enough to delay farm operations, 
the weather was generally very favorable 
for all seasonal outdoor work. The soil 
was still too dry for plowing and seeding 
|in the Southeast, including northerm and 
western Florida, but harvest progressed 
rapidly in this area. Only temporary in- 
terruptions by rain were noted in much 
of the central part of the country where 
| the weather was nearly ideal for farm 
work. Soil condition is largely satisfac- 
| tory for this time of year throughout this 
|area, and Fall crops are advancing well. 
{In the northern Great Plains conditions 
|are still locally dry, while the rains in 
the Southwest were rather limited in ex- 
tent, except in Oklahoma. 
| Droughty conditions still prevail in parts 
of the central Rocky Mountain area and 
generally in the Great Basin and Pacific 
| Coast States. In the latter section, prep- 
arations for Fall planting were seriously 
| delayed, although the absence of rain in 
California aided the harvest of many 
crops. 

Frosts were more widespread than in 
previous weeks, with indications of light 
| to heavy deposits recorded as far south 
as the northern parts of the Gulf States. 
| Killing frosts were noted in central Ap- 
| palachian sections and other more north- 
|ern areas, but there was no general harm 
| to staple crops, although some slight in- 
| jury is indictaed to tomatoes and small 
| gardens locally. 

Small Grains 


Small Grains.—Early Winter wheat is 
growing well in practically all of the main 
belt, with germination of late good; it 
is still too dry in western Kansas where 
Stands are po.r to only fair, while rain is 
needed in southern Kentucky. Ample soil 
moisture is now noted generally in Okla- 
homa, but in Texas light showers were 
only locally helpful. Plowing and plant- 
ing Winter cereals are still backward in 
the Southeast, with general soaking rains 
badly needed. In the western part of the 
country it is still too dry for Fall-sown 
per. with hard, dry soil delaying seed- 
ng. 

Corn and Cotton.—There was some de- 
lay to corn husking the first part of the 
week in the Lake region, the western Ohio 
Valley, and in Iowa, but this work pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly throughout most 
of the main Corn Belt. Cribbing is under 
way in southern Kansas, and is expected 
to begin elsewhere in that State in 10 
days. More sunshine toward the close 
of the week dried fields rapidly in Iowa, 
and nermitted general husking, while half 
of this work is done in the dried north- 
western localities. 

Progress Of Cotton Crop 


The progress and condition of cotton 
are practically unchanged in the western 
part of the belt, except some further dam- 
age by rains to open bolls in the northern 
Gistricts of Texas and in Oklahoma; pick- 
ing and ginning made more rapid prog- 
ress oin Texas, but gathering is still slow 
in Oklahoma. 

In the central sections of the belt gath- 
ering cotton made rapid advance and is 
approaching completion in southern por- 
tions; in Arkansas frosts checked growth 
and caused late bolls to open rapidly. In 
the more eastern districts picking cotton 
made good advance, and is practically fin- 
ished in many parts; ginning is still rather 
slow. 

Graphs of weekly rainfall and de- 
partures of temperature from normal, for 
each week, in the important corn States 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, show that, in 
the western part of the belt, rainfall was 
decidedly subnormal throughout the sea- 
son, only 8 of the 26 weeks being normal, 
or higher. Precipitation was spotted in 
other parts of the area, with a tendency 
to several weeks of subnormal amounts 
being followed by one or two weeks of 
substantial rains. In Iowa, particularly, 
the weather was rather dry from the mid- 
dle of July to the latter part of August, 
but in other parts of the belt the longest 
dry period did not cover more than three 
successive weeks. 

Temperatures were high at the begin- 
ning of the period, the two weeks ended 
April 21, averaging 9 degrees to 11 degrees 
above normal. Thereafter, there was a 


| general reaction to cooler, with subnormal 


temperatures covering periods of from two 
to seven weeks. although wide variations 
were noted in the western States. 

Beginning about the first of June, tem- 
peratures were most above normal during 
the remainder of the season, only one or D 
two weeks being below the average. Un- 
|seasonably warm weather occurred the 
|middle of September when excesses of 
from 11 degrees to as much as 16 degrees 
were reported from most of the belt, but 
t the close of the season about normal 
warmth prevailed. 
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Below Cost Sales 
And Pay Cutting 
Called Harmful | 


it 





the years has shown us to be sound. The 
Mr. Doak Tells Bay State the yes gave us an anchor; we should not 


|cut the cable. 


Even in the matter of relief I dare to 
to Its |say that this is the best time to stick to 
|old time methods. 
| time-tried plans for relief in times of dis- 
| tress are more effective in easing the con- 
| dition of the needy and in making more 

; : certain their return to the better .cir- 
- drift | cumstances than are other plans which 
| have nothing in view but the immediate 
|}use of Government funds 
| poverty problem. 


Industrialists Business| 
Should Adhere 
Ethical Standards 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Republic’s life but the belief 
is with us now is strongly upheld by re- 
occurrences of the past few years. 

Inconsistency Is Claimed 

Today there is an attempt by 
organized groups to manufacture senti- 
ment in favor of ill-advised changes, often | 
times insidiously hidden under a deceit- 
ful mantle of benevolence and of allegedly 
patriotic intentions. 


In times of great prosperity such as 
we enjoyed in the years 1928 and ’29, the 
claim is made that the functions of gov- 
ernment in human and economic affairs 
are limited in character. The reverse, 
however, is preached as a sure-cure-all 
in times of depression such as_ these 
through which we are at present passing. 
Seemingly, to me at least, this philosophy 
is false. Certainly it does not square with 
the rules of consistency. | 

If during periods of prosperity the 
strong hand of government should be 
withheld from interference with the finan- 
cial and business world, it seems to me 
surely to follow that when financial and 
business conditions are depressed the 
hand of government likewise should be 
restrained from interference. 

Or, presented in another way, if gov- 
ernments should be restrained from col- 
lecting large sums from industry when 
industry is best able to contribute, why 
should governments be expected to as- 
sume burdens to meet reverses of industry 
in periods of depression? 

If the law of supply and demand is an 
infallible rule for the proper conducting 
of business, then this rule should be able 
to stand just as well the acid test in 
times of depression as in times of pros- 
perity. 

Opposes Government Charity 


I do not believe that it was ever in-| 
tended that the central government 
should be used as a charitable institution. 
i do not believe this any more than I be- 
lieve that the central government was} 
ever intended to be used as a means for | 
the building of huge fortunes for the lim- 
ited few at the expense of the many. Nor 
do I believe that the Federal Government 
was created for the purpose of setting the 
pace in making allowances for the promo- 
tion of schemes which involve appropria- 
tions by the individual States to be 
matched by appropriations from the Fed- 
eral treasury. 

If there ever was any intention that the 
Government should be allowed to do this 
thing, the field of the intention certainly | 
was intended to be extremely limited. 
Now, however, after more than a century 
and a half of the Nation's existence, we 
find that it is the rule instead of the ex- | 
ception to hold that this matching of ap- | 
propriations is one of the functions of our 
Government. 

The States undoubtedly had inherent 
rights or sovereign rights. It is the ap- 
parent intention of the Constitution and 
its amendments to reserve these rights to 
the States. Certain functions, however, 
are expressly delegated to the central gov- | 
ernment. 

There have been numerous attempts 
from time to time, and there are still such 
attempts at the present day, to usurp the 
rights which supposedly rest in the indi- 
vidual States. These attempts are made, 
perhaps, rather more indirectly than di- 
rectly, but, nevertheless, the efforts at 
usurpation are many and vigorous. 

Now, what are some of the causes 
prompting these attempts at usurpation? 
One is the drift from the fundamentals of 
the fathers to the experimentals of the 
children. 


Danger of Precedent Cited 


We seem to be going along on the as- 
sumption that we will try anything, and 
then, if not checked, a precedent is es- 
tablished which when it is firmly fixed is 
used not only to sustain the particular 
case involved, but is used as a high argu- 
ment for further demands along the same 
general lines. 

A pervading thought seemingly prevails, 
although it is a false thought, that all the 
money that can be obtained from the 
Federal Government for local purposes is 
an achievement of worth and of distinc- 
tive character. This thought holds be- 
cause the argument is that the residents 
in the localities to be benefited would be 
relieved of the taxes which otherwise 
would be necessary to furnish them with 
the improvements and the advantages} 
which they are to acquire. 

Naturally this feeling and this argu- 
ment would have merit if the Federal 
treasury was an exhaustless well of money 
and if the Government did not have to 
resort to taxation for the purpose of the 
well’s replenishment. This is a sort of a} 
tax on the many in order to relieve the| 
few of the duty of paying for things that 
would not be an advantage to all. | 

There seems to be a lack of candor on 
the part of some public officers when 
they come to deal with exorbitant and 
ill-advised attempts to have the Federal 
Government foster and pay for all kinds 
of local improvement schemes. Last, but 
not least by any means, the question 
remains, should any government, local, 
State or national, be a paternalistic gov- | 
ernment? | 

Paternalistic View Criticized 


My view of the right answer to this 
question is that no government of any 
kind in our republic, local, State or na- 
tional, ever was intended for paternalistic 
service beyond seeing to it that reasonable 
laws are enacted and enforced, and to 
insure to the individual, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. I firmly believe 
that neither collective nor individual sub- 
sidy was in the plan of the fathers. It 
should not be in the plan of the chil- 
dren. 

We are passing through a time of un- 
usual difficulties. The economic and so- 
cial problems facing our country are try- 
ing and perplexing to a degree, but even 
with these conditions besetting us, our 
country is in better state than any other | 
country of the wide world. 

During the years when we were en- 
joying an almost unprecedented era of 
prosperity, the time immediately preceding 
January, 1930, there was a great tendency 
to expand on almost all lines of endeavor, 
in fact to a greater extent than ever 
before. As a result when reverses came 
the shock was all the greater on account 
of this great expansion and our free | 
and easy-going methods. 

I do not believe that we were as well | 
prepared to meet the emergency of the) 
depression as we should have been. As a} 
result of this lack of preparation our | 
recovery has been all the harder and 
all the slower. 


Fortitude Greatly Needed 


I am quite sure, however, that we shall 
weather the storm. The Ship of State 
has weathered other storms harder than 
the one that is now beating upon it but 
it always has managed to make the har- 
bor of security and prosperity. There 
should be a realization by all of our peo- 


well- | 














tude and for every effort to recover what 
| ple that this emergency calls for forti- 
| has slipped, but only temporarily I be- 
| lieve, from our grasp. 

It is a time to keep the heart up, and 


heart in all times of trouble. This is no 
time to attempt to put into effect theories 
based upon nothing except the desire to 
try anything no matter how unstable it 
may be, 
fundamentals which experience 


llarged building program and 
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; perience taught us through the war pe- 
the unemployed and thus decrease exist-| riod we should use to fortify ourselves 
ing distress. It also can use its good) against the mistakes which certainty will 
offices and its advice to forward local,/phe made if we do not sanely and con- 
municipal and State movements for the | servatively handle relief and other prob- 
relief of those who are in need. | lems which may confront us. 


Today there is a clamor and a din for 
;reforms of this, that and another kind 
I am speaking of reforms in business 
methods, or perhaps I should better say 
so-called reforms, because change does 
not necessarily mean reform. The re- 
forms, if I may still use that word, which 
jare demanded by certain elements in the 
|community are nothing more than urgent 
| Suggestions that legislation be resorted to 
\as remedies for the industrial ills of 
the day. 


Not All Laws Prove Wise 


There are a good many laws and not all 
of them have proved wise or enforce- 
able. The basis of American business of 
all kinds is individual honesty, individual 
initiative and individual effectiveness. 
Again let us speak of fundamentals for 
business as well as government. The 
square business men of America know 
what these fundamentals are and upon 


ways, can help to supply employment for 


is the American way to have a high 
Danger of Dole Discussed 


When once the central authority en- 
gages in relief work, or dole work if you} 
so wish to call it, that instant the ex- 
pectafion comes that the continuance of 
such relief measures will be certain. With 
this expectation in mind initiative among 
the recipients of the relief will be lost. 
The desire for individual effort is sure 
to die. _— 


The position that I take on such a pro- 
gram of direct Government relief is based | 
on the experience of the past. During war 
times and immediately after we resorted 
to numerous paternalistic or semi- 
paternalistic policies which we found it 
extremely hard to abandon when once 
the immediate necessity was passed. 

When the World War was over and 
seemingly we had reached a more stable 
economic basis, the present emergency 
came upon us. What knowledge and ex- 


It is a time to be true to those 
through 


I believe that the 


to solve the 


The Federai Government by an en- 


in other | 





“Now | use 


Luckies only” 


“| have had to smoke various brands 
of cigarettes in pictures, but it was not 
until | smoked Luckies that | discovered 
the only cigarettes that did not irritate 
my throat. Now | use Luckies only. 
The added convenience of your 
improved Cellophane wrapper 
that opens so easily is grand.” 


ue \irof) 


Gay, bright-eyed little Sue Carol—what 
a tonic she is. She mace our eyes pop 
out in her first picture, and was famous for 
her pep and beauty in no time. Happily 
_ wed to Nick Stuart, thanks. She sparkles 
__. for us in Universal’s “Graft.” 
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Made of the finest tobaccos=— 
The Cream of many Crops—LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
=the process that expels certain harsh, 
biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 
out— so they can't be in!” No wonder LUCKIES 
are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat 


Protection—against irritation—against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 





TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks, 


them they should base efforts to bring 
back normal conditions. 


There is a code of ethics in business 
which should be abided by. Properly con- 
ducted commercial enterprises do not 
create a demand from the outside for a 
resort to legislation. Drastic remedies are 


not needed if there is no serious disease. | 


Legislation not always is asked simply 
to cure evils which may have cropped up 
in business life. Frequently legislation 
has been advocated simply for the pur- 
pose of forcing a change in the business 
currents of the country. It is, of course, 
known that at times legislation is needed 
but that it should be resorted to to put 
into effect new and untried ideas is a 
futile proceeding more likely to end in 
disaster than in success. 


Selling Below Cost Condemned 


Business, let me plainly say, should play 
square with other businesses and with the 
people. There is an ethical standard for 
the business life as there is for the private 
life. Under such a standard business al- 
ways will march forward. 

It is hopeless, I think, for complete re- 
lief to come to us until business stops 
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duction costs. Capital, labor and man- 
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trying to get’ ahead by selling below pro- | to progress in the future as we have pro+ 


gressed in the past? My advice to all. is 


agement are entitled to proper returns) to hold fast to the faith, to stand by tae 
for their participation in any productive | standards of the fathers and not to give 
enterprise. Any system which denies such | way to a lack of confidence in our insti- 


proper returns to any one of the three 
groups is unsound. 

I have faith in the future of American 
industry because I believe in the ability 
of our industrial leaders to do the right 
thing in the right way. Is it not a fact 
; that our country has prospered because 
we have kept abreast and perhaps ahead 
of the world in science, in invention and 
| in right conduct? American business also 
has succeeded because it has generally 
done its best to advance the interests of 
the people dependent upon it for a com- 
| tortable livelihood. Neglect of those who 
| contribute of their labor and their skill 
|to the advancement of business vitiates 
| the whole business atmosphere. 


Hold Fast to Faith, He Urges 
Industry has prospered because it has 
not hesitated to open up new fields. Labor 
has advanced because it has continued to 
produce more and more and is not afraid 
to qualify for new fields of work. ® 
Why should anyone doubt our ability 
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MOISTURE-PROOF 


CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight—Ever Right 


The Unique Humidor Package 


Zip—And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 
Quick. Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH!—what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
improved Humidor package—so easy to open! Ladies= 
the LUCKY TAB is<your finger nail protection. 


Copr., 1931, The American Tobacco Ca, 


tutions, in our inventive genius, or in our 
American ability constantly to follow the 
path of improvement. 

May I, in conclusion, say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his associ- 
ates are doing all that is possible to do 
to relieve distress among the people, to 
stabilize industry and to adjust finances 
in an orderly way. In this task of sta- 
bilization and adjustment it is hoped the 
entire people will respond in a most help- 
ful way, keeping in mind, with the Ad- 
ministration, that American fundamentals, 
business ethics and sane measures of re- 
lief are the safest policies? 





French Aviation Trade 


French aircraft exports for the first 
seven months of the year fell off about 
$200,000. Most of the exports, worth $4,- 
090,598.40, were land planes, with Serbia 
the leading market. Imports were valued 
at $51,469.60, all coming from Czechoslo- 
vakia. (Department of Commerce.) 








tis Miss Carol's 
Statement 
Paid For? 


You may be interested In 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Carol to 
make the above statement. 
Miss Carol has beena 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 2 years. 
We hope the publicity 
herewith given will be as 
beneficial to her and to 
Universal, her producers, 
as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and tous! 
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“al Attorney Rulings by Board [,. a ; 


‘Duty Rate Changed 


Spe ial Attorney 
~ Not Tax Exempt — 
As State Officer 


Compensation Received by 
Counsel for Sanitary Dis-, 
trict of Chicago Subject 
To Federal Income Levy 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Epmunp D. ADCOCK ET AL, 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
Nos. 4182-4185. 

Petitions for review of orders of Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Before AtscHULFR and Sparks, Circuit 
Judges, and Carpenter, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 8, 1931 


Opinion by Carpenter, District Judge.— 
These cases, consolidated for hearing, in- 
volve income taxes for the years 1920, 
1922 and 1923, and the apeals are taken 
from orders of redetermination of the 
Board ‘of Tax Appeals, entered Feb. 9, 
192°. The matter is brought to this court 
by petitions for review filed Feb. 18, 1929, | 
pursuant to the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, chapter 27, sections 1001-1003, 
44 Stat. 9, 109-110. 


Revenue Acts of 
Stat. 1057: 


Section 213. That for-the purpose of this 
title *-* * the term “Gross income’’— 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income 
derived from salaries. wages, or compensa- 
tion for personal service * * * of what- 
ever kind and in whatever form paid, * * * 
and income derived from any source what- 
ever. 


Revenue Act of 1921, chapter 136, 42 
Stat. 227: The corresponding section of | 
the Revenue Act of 1921 is the same. 


Revenue Act of 1926, chapter 27, 44 
Stat. 9: 


Section 1211. Any taxes imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1924 or prior Revenue Acts 
upon any individual in respect of amounts 
received by him as compensation for per- 
sonal services as an Officer or employe of 
any State or political division thereof (ex- 
cept to the extent that such compensation 
is paid by the United States Government 
directly or indirectly) shall, subject to the 
statutory period of limitations properly ap- 
plicable thereto, be abated, credited or re- 
funded. 


Treasury Regulations 69: 


Article 88. Compensation of State offi- 
cers and employes.—Compensation paid to 
its officers and employes by a State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof for services ren- 
dered in connection with the exercise of an 
essential governmental function of the 
State or political subdivision, including fees 
received by notaries public commissioned 
by States, and the commissions of receivers 
appointed by State courts, is not taxable. 
Compensation received for services ren- 
dered to a State or political subdivision 
thereof is included in gross income, unless 
(a) the person receives such compensation 
as an officer or employe of a State or po- 
litical subdivision, and (b) the services are 
rendered in connection with the exercise of 
an essential governmental function. But 
see section 1211 as to 1924 and prior years. 

An officer is a person who occupies a 
position in the service of the State or 
political subdivision, the tenure of which is 
continuous, and not temporary. and the 
duties of which are established by law or 
regulations and not by agreement. An em- 
ploye is one whose duties consist in the 
rendition of prescribed services and not the 
accomplishment of specific objects, and 
whose services are continuous, not occa- 
sional or temporary. 


Concurred in Findings 


The facts as found by the Board of Tax 
Appeals are fully set forth in 14 B. T. A.,| 
844, and for economy of space are not 
here restated, but are referred to. Both 
petitioners and respondent concurred in 
those findings. 


The Board of Tax Appeals ordered, 
upon redetermination, that there were 
deficiencies against Adcock of $932.63 for | 
1920. and of $446.39 and $311.12 for the 
years 1922 and 1923 respectively; and 
against Haight of $1,372.99 for 1920, and 
of $747.50 and $563.29 for the years 1922) 
and 1923 respectively. 

The petitioners make two claims: 

1. The compensation § received by Peti- 
tioner Adcock for acting as special attorney 
for the Sanitary District of Chicago was 
exempt from Federal income tax on the 
theory that such income was received by 
him as an officer or employe of the State, 
within the meaning of section 1211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, or on the theow that 
the tax could not constitutionally be im- 
posed. 


2. If such income 


1918, chapter 18, 40 


was not taxable as to 
Adcock. that portion of the income which 
was paid to petitioner Haight by virtue 
of his partnership agreement with Adcock 
likewise is exempt in Haights’ hands. 

On the facts disclosed, Adcock was not 
an “officer” of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago. We are controlled in this regard 
by cases already decided. | 

In Ramsay v. Van Meter, 300 Ills. 193, 
the court said: 


“An ‘office, as defined by section 24 
of article 5 of the Constitution, is a pub- 
lic position created by the Constitution or | 
law, continuing during the pleasure of the | 
appointing power or for a fixed time, with | 
a successor elected or appointed. * * * 
As was said by this court in Fergus v.} 
Russel, 270 Ills., 304, there are two distinct | 
elements in the above definition of the} 
word ‘office. In the first place it must 
be a public position and it must be cre- | 
ated either by the Constitution or by law, | 
and in the next place, it must be a per- | 
manent position with continuing duties. | 
To determine whether the first element} 
is present we have but to look to our 
Constitution and our statute to see| 
whether the particular position under | 
consideration has been created by the} 
Constitution or by law. To ascertain 
whether the second element is present, it | 
is necessary to determine the character of | 
the position. This is not determined by | 
the method in which the occupant or! 
holder of the position is selected—whether 
by appointment or election. If the duties 
of the office are continuing and it is 
necessary to elect or appoint a successor | 
to the several incumbents, then the second 
element is present, whether the incum- 
bent be selected by appointment or by 
election or whether the incumbent be ap- 
pointed during the pleasure of the ap- 
pointing power, or be selected for a fixed 
term.” 

Definition of ‘Office’ 

In Metcalf & Eddy vy. 
S., 514, the court said: 

“An ‘office’ is a pubile station conferred 
by the appointment of government. T 
term embraces the idea of tenure, dur 
tion, employment and duties fixed by law. 
Where an Office is created, the law usually 
fixes its incidents, including its term, its 
duties, and its compensation. * The 
term ‘officer’ is one inseparably connected 
with an ‘office’; * There were lacking 
in each instance the essential elements ot 
a public station, permanent in character, 
created by law, whose incidents and duties 
were prescirbed by law.” 

Lucas, Commr, v. Howard, 280 U. S., 521. 
Lucas, Commr. v. Reed, 281 U. S., 699. 

Petitioners’ second contention must fail 
because Adcock was not an “employe” 
within the meaning of section 1211. Met- 
calf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra. Lueas, 
Commr. v. Howard, supra. Lucas, Commr. 
v. Reed, supra. 

In Reed v. Commissioner, 34 Fed. 2nd 
263, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held that income received 
by an attorney for services as_ special 
counsel in representing a Commonwealth 
in collecting State inheritance taxes, was 
not subject to Federal income taxes on 


Mitchell, 269 U. 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 21 


Albert Lea Packing Co., Pennsylvania In- 
vestors Co., Wilson Commission Co., Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., of California; Union Lard 
Corporation, Standard Beef Co., Sells 
Sporting Goods Co., Mississippi Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., John Reardon & Sons Co., 
Fame Canning Co., Drexel Packing Co., 
Central Rendering Corporation. Docket 
Nos. 20765, 20766, 20767, 20768, 20769, 
20770. 20771, 20772, 20773, 20774, 20775, 
20776. 


1. Additional taxes for 1917, timely 
assessed in 1922 and 1923, heid un- 
collectible under the decision in -Rus- 
sell v. United States, 278 U. S. 181. 

<. In the case of one petitioner, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., of California, 
claim in abatement was filed, collec- 
tion stayed, and the tax collected by 
distraint warrant after the _ statuie 
had run against collection and after 
a petition for redetermination had 
been filed with the Board. Held, that 
section 611 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
is a limitation on section 284(e) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and section 507 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, and bars 
recovery by the petitioner. 

3. Respondent's refusal to include 
in invested capital earned surplus of 
subsidiaries at the time their stock 
was acquired approved for lack of evi- 
dence to show that such surplus was 
in existence at the beginning of the 
taxable year. 

4. The evidence does not establish 
that stock acquired by the parent 
company had the value claimed for 
invested capital purposes. | 

Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Railroad 
Company. Docket No, 25987. 

The petitioner in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 owned all of the outstanding 
shares of stock of the Newport & 
Richford Railroad Company, which, 
together with other property, it had 
leased in 1887 for a period of 99 years. 
Held, that the petitioner and_ the 
Newport & Richford Railroad Com- 
pany were affiliated during 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. 

In the taxable years 1921, 1922, and 
1923 the petitioner had outstanding 
certain bonds which it had issued and 
sold at a premium in 1911. It kept its 
books and made its income-tax re- 
turns for those years upon the ac- 
crual basis. In each of such returns 
it deducted an amount representing 
interest payments on the bonded in- 
debtedness. Held, that the bond pre- 
mium received in 1911 should be 
amortized over the life of ‘the bonds 
and that an aliquot part thereof 
should be included in the gross in- 
come of each of the years 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Old Colony Railroad Com- 
pany, 50 Fed. (2d) 896. 


Trade Commission’s Authority Held 
To Be Exceeded by Order in Patent Case 


Court Finds Commission Erred in Ordering Corporation to 
Cease and Desist From Threatening Others With Patent In- 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


FLYNN & EMRICH COMPANY 
v. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3142. 
On petition for review of order of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Grorce E. KIeEFFNER and RepMonp C. STEw- 
art (STeEwarT & Pearre on brief), for 


petitioner, and Henry C. LaNnK, Special | 


Attorney, Federal Trade Commission, 

and Martin A. Morrisoy, Assistant Chief 

Counsel, Federal Trade Commission, 

(Rost. E. Heaty, Chief Counsel, Federal 

Trade Commission on brief), for re- 

spondent. , 
Before Parker, NortHcott and Soper, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 12, 1931 

Nortucott, Circuit Judge——This is a 
petition to review the action of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in issuing an or- 


der that the petitioner cease and desist | 


from threatening any person, firm or cor- 
poration with suits in connection with 


| patents claimed by petitioner covering a 


certain coal feeding mechanism known 
as the “Huber Semi-Mechanical Stoker, 
manufactured by petitioner. 


es 
Ordered to Cease Threats 


With Aim to Divert Trade 


The pertinent part of the order of the 
Commission reads as follows: 
It is now ordered that the 
Flynn & Emrich Company, its officers, 
agents, representatives and employes, in 
connection with the sale of its stokers in 
interstate commerce, cease and desist from 
directly or indirectly threatening any r- 
son, firm or corporation with patent In- 
fringement, damage or other suit or suits 
in bad faith for the purpose of diverting 
the trade of any competitor or competitors 
to it and without intention to sue. ; 
This order was entered after action 
regularly taken by the Commission and 
after the matter was referred to an Exam- 
iner, who heard the testimony of wit- 
nesses and made his report. aes 
The facts as found by the Commission 
were that the petitioner is a Maryland 
corporation with its place of business in 
Baltimore, engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of stokers, grates and coal feed- 


respondent, 


| ing mechanisms; that petitioner in carry- 


the theory that the attorney in per- 
forming such services acted as an 
“employe of the State” within the mean- 
ing of section 1211. This case was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court in a per 
curiam opinion ‘Lucas, Commr. v. Reed, 
supra) on the authority of Lucas, Commr. 
v. Howard, supra, and Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, supra. 

In the case of Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitch- 
ell, supra, it was said: 

“Nor do the facts stated in the bill of | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) |! 


« 


ing on its business is engaged in interstate 
commerce in active competition with oth- 
ers engaged in the manvfacture and sale 
of similar products; that among the com- 
petitors of petitioner is the Perfection 


Grate & Stoker Company, of Springfield, | 


Mass., also known as the Perfection Grate 
& Supply Company; that petitioner's 
stoker was covered by letters patent; that 


after consultation with reputable patent | 


attorneys, and upon their advice, peti- 
tioner informed its salesmen that the 
stoker sold by the Perfection Company 
was an infringement upon petitioner's 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Intoxication of insured as defense—Necessity 
of proving intoxicated condition a contributory cause of accident— 
An insurance company in order to avoid liability on a policy insuring against 


death caused “by being struck or 
thereof that the policy should not 


un down by an automobile,” under & provision 
fover death “suffered while intoxicated, or while 


under the influence of, or affected’ by, or resulting directly or indirectly from, any 
intoxicant,” was not required to establish that the accident in which the insured 


was killed when struck by an automobile 


was caused by the intoxicated condition 


of the insured, but could avoid liability if the insured was under the influence of, 
or affected by, intoxicating liquor at the time of the accident, irrespective of 


whether his condition was a contributory 


Murdie v. Maryland Casualty Co.; D. C., 


cause of the accident. 
D. Nev., No, 2448, Oct. 1, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Intoxication of insured as a defense—Proof of 


intoxication— 


In an action on an accident policy insuring against death by being struck or run 
down by an automobile, evidence that the insured, during a period of seven hours 
preceding 9 o'clock in the evening, had taken from four to six drinks of gin in some 
form, probable in conjunction with some other nonintoxicant liquor such as ginger- 
ale or orange juice, that between 9 and 10:30 he had taken two similar drinks, one 
preceding and one during dinner, and that between 10:30 and midnight he had 


taken five or six or possible more similar 


drinks, did not establish that he was so 


affected by the intoxicating liquor so consumed as to impair in any degree his 
ability to protect himself against accidents at about 3 o’clock the following morn- 
ing when he was struck by the automobile, in view of other evidence that he had 
not been perceptibly affected by the liquor, that he was a man who could drink a 
great deal of liquor without being affected thereby, that a 15-mile automobile 
drive had been taken after the last drink, and that shortly before the accident a 
wheel had broken off his car which would doubtless have had a sobering influence 
upon him if at the time he had been under the influence of liquor. 


Murdie v. Maryland Casualty Co.; D.C. 


D. Nev., No. 2448, Oct. 1, 1931. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Ordinances—Franchise to electric light and power 
company—Approval by electors—Invalidity of provision irrevocably fixing rates as 


affecting ordinance in its entirely— 
An ordinance of a South Dakota city 
light company, subject to the approval of 


which granted to an electric power and 
the electors, a 20-year franchise entitling 


it to use the streets, alleys, and public places of the city for the erection, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric power plant and distribution system, and re- 
quiring it, upon the completion of the construction, to deliver the plant and dis- 
tribution system to the city for operation by the city, and prescribing a schedule 
of irrevocable rates to be charged by the city sufficient for the payment by the city 


to the company of the valuation of the 
in its entirety b 


plant and distribution system, was void 


reason of the invalidity of the provision prescribing an irrevocable 


schedule of rates, where the ordinance was adopted by the electors by a majority 
of only 66 votes out of the 2,753 votes cast, since the provision as to rates and the 
other provisions of the ordinance are not independent of each other and a ma- 
jority of the voters without the schedule of irrevocable rates in the ordinance 
might have voted against instead of in favor ofsthe ordinance. 

Haines v. Rapid City, South Dakota et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7244, Oct. 5, 1931. 


USURY—Payments of usury distinguished—Set off against principal—Effect of 


statutory remedy— 


A borrower who had made payments of interest which were usurious under the 
California Usury Act could set off the amount of such payments against the amount 
of the principal debt in an action therefor, although such act does not expressly 
provide for such set off; a provision of such act for a suit by the borrower for 
treble the amount of interest paid within the year preceding the commencement of 
the suit did not bar such set off, since the statutory remedy is cumulative and not 


exclusive. 
Westman v. Dye; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. 


Decisions Published in 


A, 11274, Sept. 29, 1931. 


Full Text in This Issue 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Cease and desist 


order—Order prohibiting threats of patent infringement suits—Absence of unfair 
competition—Controversy not involving public interest— 


The Federal Trade Commission erred in ordering a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of stokers, grates and coal-fecding mechanisms to cease and 


desist from threatening any person, firm 
suits, on evidence that the corporation, in 


or corporation with patent infringement 
reliance on the advice of reputable patent 


attorneys that its products were covered by its patents and that the manufacture 
and sale of similar products by a competitor was an infringement of such patents, 
had instructed its salesmen to warn prospective purchasers of the competitors’ 
products that they might become liable for infringement, since such evidence did 
not disclose unfair competition or a controversy involving public interest within 
provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act making unfair competition and 
public interest prerequisites to the exercise by the Commission of its power to make 
cease and desist orders, but disclosed merely a controversy of a private and personal 
nature between such corporation and its competitor which could have been readily 


settled in the courts.—Flynn & Emrich Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. 


A. 4.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1910, Oct. 22, 1931. 


Federai 


(Cc. C, 


Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Compensation of State officers and employes— 
Compensation received by the taxpayer for acting as special attorney for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago held not exempt from Federal income tax on the 
theory that such income was received by him as an officer or employe of the State, 
within the meaning of section 1211 of the 1926 Act, or on the theory that the tax 


could not constitutionally be imposed.—Adcock v, Commissioner. 


U. S. Daily, 1910, Oct. 22, 1931. 


(Cc, C. A. 7.)—6 


fringement Suits 


—- 


| patent, and furnished these:salesmen with |'tor involved was the Perfection Company. 


papers showing the patents and alleged 
infringements; that these salesmen called 
}upon five customers who either had pur- 
chased or were in the act of purchasing 
stokers from the Perfection Company, 
and told them of petitioner’s patent 
claims, and warned the purchasers that 
they might become liable for infringe- 
ment; that during the period between 
December, 1925, and March, 1927, while 
these salesmen were making these repre- 
sentations, the petitioner had not decided 
to sue, and had not done so in. March, 
1929, when the Commission issued the 
complaint in this cause; that petitioner's 
instructions to its salesmen were not 
given in good faith and were given for 
the purpose of preventing, hindering and 
obstructing a competitor from making 
sales of its products. 


Unfair Methods 


Found by Commission 


From these facts the Commission con- 
cluded that petitioner’s actions were to 
the prejudice of the public and petitioner's 
competitors, and constituted unfair meth- 
ods in competition in commerce within 
the intent and meaning of section 5, of 
an Act of Congress entitled “An Act to 
Create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved Sept. 26, 1914. 

In its answer to the complaint the peti- 
| tioner admitted instructing its salesmen 
that they could claim infringement of the 
patents, but insisted that these instruc- 
| tions were given in good faith; that the 
patents were being infringed by the Per- 
fection Company, and that no suit had 
been brought because of the expense nec- 
essarily involved in the litigation, no mat- 
ter how it might terminate. 

The record also shows correspondence 
| between the petitioner and the Perfec- 
|}tion Company, in which the petitioner 
| threatened suit for infringement, and the 
| Perfection Company on the other hand 
| threatened suit to enjoin petitioner and 
| its agents from continuing the represent- 
| ations, but no suit was brought by either 
| company. 

Instructions Declared 


| Made in Good Faith 


The Examiner, to whom the matter was 
{referred by the Commission, took the tes- 
timony of witnesses and reported his find- 
ings. This report concluded as follows: 


I find on the evidence that the instruc- 
tions given to its salesmen by the respondent 
were made in good faith and for the pur- 
pose of protecting the rights which they 
were advised by their attorneys were secured 
by the letters patent, and were not for the 
purpose of hindering, embarrassing or other- 
wise eliminating competition of the Perfec- 
tion Grate & Supply Company.’ 


This report of the Examiner was brought 
|up to this court as addendum to the Rec- 


lord, and it is contended by the attorneys | 


| for the Commission that the report should 
|not be considered for the reason that it 
|} is no part of the record in the case, and 

they cite the following cases in support 
| of their contention: 

Raladam Company v. Federal Trade 
| Commission, 42 Fed. (2) 430. J. W. Kobi 
Co. v. Federal Trade 
(2) 41. Moir et al. v. 
mission, 12 Fed. (2) 22. 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 12 Fed. 
| (2) 730. 
| While it is difficult to understand just 
i why the report of an examiner, who has 
| taken the testimony, heard and seen the 
witnesses and observed their demeanor, 
should not be included in the record, yet 
in view of our conclusion on the other 
points involved in the case, it is not nec- 
essary to decide this question or to give 
the Examiner’s report any consideration. 


As was said by Mr. Justice Sutherland | 


in the case of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Raladam Company, 283 U. S. 643: 

“By the plain words of the act, the power 
|of the Commission to take steps looking 


to the issue of an order to desist depends | 


upon the existence of 
| prerequisites: 

| “(1) that the methods complained of 
are unfair; (2) that they are methods of 
|competition in commerce; and (3) 
|@ proceeding by the Commisison to pre- 
|vent the use of the methods appears to 
be in the interest of the public.” 


‘Commission’s Findings 


|Of Facts Conclusive 
In considering the first of these requi- 


three distinct 


| sites it must be remembered that the! 


| Federal Trade Commission Act, section 5, 


| provides that “The findings of the Com-| 
|mission as to the facts, if supported by | 
The ques- | 


| testimony, shall be conclusive.” 
| tion of faith, “good” or 
a finding of fact, and 
sonably to be drawn from the facts are 
“for the Commission.” 

Federal Trade Commission v. 
| States, etc., 273 U. S. 52. 


“bad,” is clearly 


An examination of the record in this | 


lease fails to disclose any testimony to 
| support a finding of bad faith on the part 
}of the petitioner. Good faith is always 
| presumed until the contrary is shown by 
| proof. Here the petitioner, in claiming 
|infringement, did only what its officers 
| undoubtedly thought they had a perfect 
|right to do and what they had been ad- 


Commission, 23 Fed. | 
Federal Trade Com- | 
Q. R. S. Music | 


that | 


inferences rea-| 


Pacific | 


Only five purchasers of stockers were ap- 
proached by petitioner’s salesmen, and 
not one of these was prevented from pur- 
chasing the Perfection Company’s appli- 
ance. There is no evidence, or even con- 
tention, that petitioner’s stoker was in 
any way inferior to the Perfection Com- 
| pany’s \stoker, or that any attempt was 
being made to impose upon the public 
by the sale of an inferior article. The 
courts have uniformly held that parties 
claiming infringement without suing and 
in bad faith can be enjoined from con- 
tinuing such a course. Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers v. Avis et al., 25 Fed. (2) 303, 
and cases there cited. 

The case here is rather a controversy of 
a private and personal nature between 
the petitioner and the Perfection Com- 
pany, and could have been readily settled 
in the courts, and if a proper case were 
made an injunction would have issued 
against the petitioner. Certainly Congress 
never intended that the machinery of the 
Federal Trade Commission, severe as its 
operation can be made, should be set in 
motion for the settlement of private con- 
troversies, when the courts can act. The 
Official Character of the Commission 
makes it all the more necessary that it 
act only when the public interest is in- 
volved. It was never intended that the 
Commission should act the part of a petty 
traffic officer in the great highways of 
commerce, 


Justice Brandeis Quoted 
On Scope of Authority 


A discussion of this question will be | 
found in Federal Trade Commission vy. | 
Klesner, 280 U. S. 19, where Mr. Justice | 


Brandeis, in an able opinion, says: 


“While the Federal Trade Commission | 


exercises under section 5 functions of both 
prosecutor and judge, the scope of its au- 
thority is strictly limited. A complaint 
may be @led only ‘if it shall appear to the 
Commission that a proceeding by it in re- 
spect thereof would be to the interest of 
the public.’ This requirement is not sat- 
isfied by proof that there has been mis- 
apprehension and confusion, on the part 
,of purchasers, or even th&t they have 
| been deceived—the evidence commonly 
| adduced by the plaintiff in ‘passing off’ 
| cases in order to establish the alleged pri- 
vate wrong. 
* 7 ae 

“In determining whether a proposed 
proceeding will be in the public interest 
the Commission exercises a broad discre- 
tion. But the mere fact that it is to the 


interest of the community that private | 


rights shall be respected is not enough to 
Support a finding of public interest. To 
justify filing a complaint the public inter- 
est must be specific and substantial. 
Often it is so, because the unfair method 
employed threatens the existence of pres- 
ent or potential competition. Sometimes, 
because the unfair method is being em- 
ployed under circumstances which involve 


| (Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


Journal of Procedings 
In the Supreme Court 


_— 


Oct. 21 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
| Holmes, Mr. Jusi:ce Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Charles A. Schneider, of New York City; 
| T. Austin Gavin, of Tulsa, Okla.; Alexan- 
| der K. Hancock, of Savannah, Ga.: Joseph 
W. Horner, of Columbus, Ohio; and Roy 


| F. Ford, of Tulsa, Okla., were admitted to 
| practice. 


No. 26. The United States, petitioner, v. 
| Kirby Lubmer Company. Leave granted to 
file brief of American Tobacco Company, as 
amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. Robert Ash 
in that behalf. 

No. 19. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 


muasioner, etc., petitioner, v. Charles Benson; 
an 
20 


No. 


Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 
missioner, 


etc., et al., petitioners, v. Charles 
Bensen Argument continued by Mr. Harry 
T. Smith for the respondent and concluded 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for the pe- 
titioner, Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

No. 21. The Virginian 
petitioner, v. Boyd E. Chambers; 

No. 22. The Virginian Railway 
petitioner, v. E. L. Fitzgerald; and 

No. 23. The Virginian Railway 
petitioner, v. W. O. Hylton. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. John R. Pendleton for the 
petitioner; continued by Mr. Russell S. Ritz 
for the respondent, and concluded by Mr. 
Grover C. Werrell for the respondent. 

No, 25. City of Chicago, appellant, v. Chi- 
Rapid Transit Company. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Albert . Veeder for the 
appellant and continued by Mr. Joseph F. 
Grossman for the appellant. The court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 26 The United States, petitioner, v. 
| Kirby Lumber Company. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg for the petitioner and continued by Mr. 
Robert Ash for the respondent. =» 
| Adjourned until Oct. 22 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be Nos. 26, 27, 28 (29 and 
30), 31, 32, 33, 34 (and 35), 38, 39 and 40. 


Railway Company, 


Company, 


Company, 


| cago 


vised to do by their attorneys, who were | 


clearly acting in perfect good faith. 

There was certainly no more wrong in- 
volved in petitioner’s threat to sue the 
Perfection Company for infringement of 
their patents than there was in the act 
of the Perfection Company in threaten- 
ing to sue to enjoin the petitioner and 
| not doing it. 

A reading of the record leads to the 
| inevitable conclusion tpat in doing what 
they did officers of petitioner did only 
|}what they thought, and were advised, 
they had a right to do to protect their 
legitimate interests. The reason given for 
\the fact that no suit was brought was 
certinly a logical and reasonable one. 


Decision Cited on 


Infringement Claims 


For decisions bearing on what one, who 
believes his patents are being infringed, 
may or mey not do without being held 
to be acting in bad faith, the following 
are cited: 

Atlas Underwear Company v. Cooper 
Underwear Company, 210 Fed. 347. 
Price-Hollister Company v. Warford Corp., 
18 Fed. (2) 129. Kelley v. Ypsilanti, etc., 
Co., 44 Fed. 19. 
Commission, 4 Fed. (2) 632. Racine Paper 
Goods Company v. Dittgen, 171 Fed. 631. 
Farquhar Co. v. National Harrow Com- 
pany, 102 Fed. 714. Warren Featherbone 


Co. v. Landauer et al., 151 Fed. 130. Elec- | 


| tric Renovator Manufacturing Company 
v. Vacuum Cleaner Company et al., 189 
Fed. 754. Adriance, Platt and Company 
v. National Harrow Company, 121 Fed. 
827. 

In considering the third requisite we 
are again confronted with what we con- 
sider an error of the Commission, as 
there was no public interest involved. The 
testimony shows that the only competi- 


Heuser v. Federal Trade | 


Oct. 20, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
| Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges 


Admitted to practice: Mr. Francis R. 


Lash, of the District of Columbia, and 
Mr. Carlos A. Babilonia, of Porto Rico. 


Announcements: Judgment for plaintiff— 
J-646. Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., $5,350. opin- 
ion by Judge Whaley: F-11, Christiansen 
Construction Co., $7,273.54, opinion by Judge 
Littleton; K-85, Albert Hoffman et al., ex- 
ecutors. opinion by Judge Green. Judge 
Littleton dissenting in part: H-554, Bonwit 
Teller Co., $9.846.06 with interest, memoran- 
dum by Judge Littleton: J-87. American 
Exchange Irving Trust Co., $4,143.90, opin- 
ion by Judge Littleton; J-597, Continental 
Tie & Lumber Co., $200 with interest, opin- 
ion by Judge Littleton; J-603. Laurence H. 
Lucker, $24,280.86 with interest, cpinion by 
Judge Littleton; J-661, Standard Computing 
Scale Co., $41,466.65 with interest. opinion 
by Judge Littleton; K-148. The Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., $1,962.09 with interest, 
opinion by Judge Littleton; K-197, Chicago 
Junction Railways & Union Stock Yards 
Co., $28,675.80 with interest, opinion by 
Judge Littleton: K-192. Van L. Prather, 
$2,831.20; L-79, Hugh E. Haven, $1,132.40; 
L-182, Tillman T. Dantzler, $3,267.54; L-85, 
Arthur J. Redland, judgment suspended; 
L-362. Wm. S. Kurtz, judgment suspended; 
K-167. Thomas O'’C. McCarthy, $3,296.20; 
K-264. George S. Gillespie. $5.349.60; L-213, 
Clarence L. Winecoff, $4.736.79: J-114, Bas- 
sick Manufacturing Co., $15,616.01, plain- 
tiff's motion for new trial allowed, order 
and memorandum. 

B-154, Emil Olsson: 
for new trial overruled, 
Littleton. 

E-355, The Delaware Tribe of Indians; 
etition dismissed; judgment in favor U. &S., 
opinion by Judge William.s 

H-133. National Fire Insurance Co.: pe- 
tition dismissed; judgment in favor U. S., 
opinion by Judge Littleton 

H-222, The Delaware Tribe of Indians; 
| petition dismissed; judgment in favor U. &., 


motion 
Judge 


defendant's 
opinion by 


Daily J ournal of Proceedings Before | 
| Court of Claims of the United States 


On Certain Imports| 
tl nninhacandlieais » 


Customs Court Issues Rulings 
On Cotton Suitings and 
Sheep Leather 


of Schenkers, Inc., the United States Cus- 
toms Court finds that certain imported, | 
cotton suitings, taxed at 40 per cent adj 
valorem, under paragraph 923, Tariff Act | 
of 1930, should have been assessed at a/| 
lower rate, according to the average yarn | 
number and condition of the cloth, under | 
paragraph 904 of the 1930 Act. Judge} 
Kincheloe writes the opinion in this case. | 
(Protest No. 505465-G-1721-31.) 

Claim of F. Hecht & Co. that certain 
imported sheep leather, dressed and fin- 
ished, should have allowed free entry, 
under paragraph 1606 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, is granted in a decision just an- 
nounced by the court here. Judge Mc-| 
Clelland writes the opinion setting aside | 
the collector’s assessment at 20 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1431. (Pro-| 
test 256038-G-27928-27.) | 

In another ruling, granting a protest | 
claim of T. L. Lutkins, Inc., this city, 
the court reduces the duty on sueded} 
sheep leather. The collector’s assessment 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- | 
graph 1530 (d), Tariff Act of 1930, is 
reversed, and duty fixed at 25 per cent 
ad valorem under subparagraph (‘c) of | 
said paragraph 1530. (Protest 475911-G- 
50963-30.) 


Argument Is Heard 


As to Validity of | 


Longshoremen’s Act 


New York, Oct. 21.—Granting a claim | 
| 


—= 
Authority of Congress to) 


Delegate Power in Juris- 
dictional Questions De- 
bated in Supreme Court 


An adverse decision on the validity of | 
provisions of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act in 
issue in the cases of Crowell et al. v. 
Benson, Nos. 19 and 20, would make in-| 
effectual any attempt of Congress to ex-| 
tend the benefits of workmen’s compensa 
tion laws to other fields, such as inter- 
state transportation, Solicitor General | 
Thacher told the Supreme Court on Oct. 
20. He was referring to the part of the 
| Federal Act which provides that the de-| 
cisions of an administrative official on} 
questions of fact shall be final. 

“Can't Congress,” he asked the court, 
“decide that men shall be quickly and 
definitely compensated for injuries instead 
of being compelled to drag their weary | 
way through courts of justice?” 


| 
| 





Congress’ Power Challenged 


On the other hand, Harry T. Smith, | 
;counsel for Charles Benson, urged the} 
court to declare the provisions in ques- | 
tion unconstitutional on the ground that! 
“if we concede to Congress the power to | 
prevent the constitutional courts from con- 
sidering questions of this kind there dre 
no limits to which it may go.” 

In opening his argument, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher pointed out that a deputy 
|commissioner under the authority of the 
|}Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker's 
Compensation Act had determined that 
an employer-employe relationship did 
exist between Mr. Benson and J.B. Knud- 
sen and had awarded compensation for 
injuries sustained by Mr. Knudsen. 

Mr. Benson then filed a bill in equity 
in the United States District Court, seek- 
ing to have the award set aside on the 
ground that it was not in accordance with 
the law, in that Knudsen was not in his 
employ at the time of the injury. The | 
district judge transferred the suit to the 
admiralty side of the court and after a 
trial entered a decree setting aside the 
award of the deputy commissioner and | 
| permanently enjoining its enforcement. 

The District Court held that unless the 
statute provided for a new trial that the 
“act was beyond the power of Congress 
and is void,” and that in order to hold the | 
act constitutional it must follow that the 
District Court may disregard entirely the 
proceedings before the deputy commis- 
sioner and hear the case as upon an orig- 
inal proceeding. | 

Finding Upheld in Appeal 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found that | 
the Longshoremen’s Act did provide for a | 
new trial and therefore upheld the find- 
ings of the District Court. 

The Solicitor General argued that the 
Court of Appeals had erred in holding | 
that the statute in question did provide 
for a new trial. He contended that under 
the wording of the statute the decision 
of the deputy commissioner on the fact 
of injury and the fact of employment was 
binding on the District Court, which, un- 
der the terms of the statute, he said, 
could only set aside the compensation or-| 
der if it was not “in accordance with the 
law.” 

In considering other cases in which the } 
Supreme Court had held that the findings | 
of an administrative officer on questions 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 





opinion by Chief Justice Booth 

H-239. Martin M. Philipsborn: 
dismissed; judgment in favor U. S.. 
by Judge Williams 

H-281, Northern Pacific Railway 
tition dismissed: judgment 
opinion by Judge Williams 

K-262, Oscar Heineman; 
missed; judgment in favor 
by Judge Williams 
K-357, Whitney Bodeen Shipping 
tition dismissed; judgment 
opinion by Judge Littleton. 

K-420, New England Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
demurrer sustained and petition dismissed 
opinion by Judge Littleton. 

K-471, H. Lissner Company, Inc.; petition 
dismissed; judgment in favor U. S., Opinion 
by Judge Littleton 

L-49, National Fire Insurance Co.; 
tion dismissed: judgment 
Opinion by Judge Littleton. 

J-667, H. P. McKenney et al.; defendant's 
motion for new trial overruled, opinion per 
curiam. 

K-444, 
missed; 
randum 
Motions for new trial overruled in: 
Biggam Trailer Corpn.; D-66Q, Ore 
ship Corpn.; H-397, W. M. Dutton 
Sons Co 

Plaintiff's motion 
L-290, H. S. Eckels 

Plaintiff's motion for new trial and for 
additional findings sustained so far as to 
add another finding to those already made; 
overruled otherwise; order and memoran- 
dum, J-599. Mills Novelty Co 

Defendant's motion for new 
ruled; order and memorandum, 
Village of Harbor Sorings 

Order directing plaintiffs 
jn K-324,. Frank A. Kent: L-346. Fred P 
Farrar et al.; M-139, Paul B. Nibecker; 
M-150, Charles Franz; M-156. Wm. T. Ross; 
M-138, Ross S. Culp M-140, Chas. E. Coney; 
M-160, Wm. H. Pashley 

Argued and submitted on merits: J-604, 
S. K. Mittry et al.. by Mr. Benj. B. Pettus 
for plaintiff and Mr. Paul D. Miller for de- 

| fendant; J-11, Frederick C. Crane et al., by 
Mr. Ernest G. Fifield for plaintiff and by 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Chas B. 
Rugs for defendant. 
Adjourned to Nov. 2, 1931, 
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stop at the . 
ROOSEVELT 


> 


REDUCED RATES 


In accordance with the spirit of 
the times, we have revised the 
tariff at The ROOSEVELT. 
There has been, of course, not 
the slightest reduction in the 
standard of service which we 
offer our guests. The same per- 
sonal comfort, attentive help- 
fulness, and hospitality in keep- 
ing with our Colonial setting 
are to be found, as always. 


We believe that with our re- 
duced tariff these advantages 
will be doubly appreciated by 
our patrons . . . Single rooms at 
$4.50, $5, $6, $7 and $8. Double 
rooms at $6, $7, $8, $9 and $10; 
with twin beds at $8, $9, $10, 
$12 and $14. Suite—parlor and 
one or more bedrooms—at $15, 
$20 and $25. Special concessions 
will be made, as usual, to those 
making a prolonged stay. 


=> 


3 DELIGHTFUL 
DINING ROOMS 


No dining room irf the world 
surpasses the Hendrik Hudson 
Room in dignity and rich sim- 
plicity. Its Colonial architec- 
ture, setting off N. C. Wyeth’s 
famous paintings of early New 
York, adds mightily to your 
enjoyment. The Colonial Res- 
taurant, open all day, with its 
authentic period furniture is 
deservedly poputar. And the 
Grill, where Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadian dance 
orchestra play nightly except 
Sunday during dinner, supper 
after the theatre, and Saturday 
afternoons, is one of New York's 
well known attractions. 


ae 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here's how you can secure the 
best rooms in each price range, 
in the 23 United Cities listed be- 
low. Any United Hotel will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There is no charge for 
this convenience—it's just 
another extra service of United 
Hotels. 


Extra service at these 23 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United. The Roosevele 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WORCESTER, 
NEWARK, N.J...-. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N.J 
HARRISBURG, PA 


The Bancroft 
..++.The Robert Treat 
... The Alexander Hamilton 

The Stacy-Trene 

The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, ? The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N.Y .+. The Onondaga 
DOCHBSTER, 0.Vss occ cccccsscess The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... +e eee ee The Niagara 
Oe errr «+++. The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO .... The Portage 
FLINT, MICH. The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... . The Washington- Youree 
TORONTO, ONT... ...«+ The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT... . The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. . ++» The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BWI. The ConstantSpring 
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payments in periods of depression rather |ment insurance systems have been ex- 
|tended to cover this need, 


is, | he said. 
beg for 


| have made. 


| they extended them to provide food. Here 
|we do it through poor relief.” 


| foreign 
| unemployment 3re ) 
}/sound actuarial basis and taken care of | J. B. Knudsen, the injured party in this 
|the emergency through poor relief as is| case, said that the Federal statute in 
j being done in the United : ; 
|was done abroad, however, in adding to| jured party to bring an ordinary com- 
|the obligations of the unemployment in- | mon law suit if he so desired. 

; surance funds would be done in this coun- | 
\try, he predicted, if a government plan 
were instituted. 


whether 
{system in the United States if assurance 
| would be given that no extensions would 
be made to place it on an unsound basis 
| of operation 
there would still be objections to such a,the Board of Tax Appeals and contended 
| system. 


_ Award’s Validity 


_Constitutionality of Long- 
shoremen’s Act Debated 
Before Supreme Court of 
United States 


“At least they haven’t had bread nee, | 
“We compel the unemployed to 
relief from charity instead of | 





{Continued from Page 6.] 
of fact were not final, the Solicitor Gen- 
}eral said that in these cases there was 
‘a claim of a constitutional right which 
“If the European plans had been kept) the administrative tribunals had passed 


/on their original basis, they would still} upon. He pointed out that there was no 
ibe sound. 


But people were hungry 80 | 


claim of constitutional right in this case 
| and that therefore it very clearly did not 
}come within the exception laid down in 
Mr. Folsom took the position that the| the cases referred to. : 

nations should have kept their In reply to a question from Mr. Justice 
insurance systems on a/| Roberts, Alexis T. Gresham, counsel for 


States. What! issue did make it impossible for an in- 


Mr. Smith, in defending the decisions 
of the lower courts, said that Congress 
i the right to delegate matters within 
Senator Wagner t 
a Government 


e scope of its legislative powers to ad- 
ministrative tribunals, .but it does ot 
have the power to delegate matters which 
come within the realm of judicial power. 

As an example of this he pointed to the 
Mr. Folsom’s reply was that | powers which Congress had delegated to 


He was” asked by 


he would favor 


| that this was a lawful delegation of power. 


In answer to a question by Chairman | He then said that the Supreme Court 


| Hebert, the witness stated that while he | had consistently held that an administra- 
perience have been obtained under such | had not fully studied the plan of 


Gerard tive tribunal such as was constituted by 


The statute, it was found by the lower systems, legislation then may be desira-| Swope, president of the General Electric | the statute in issue could not pass upon 


unemployment and other benetfis through | 


Subsidized Government insurance would | trade association activities, he thought, “it | 
would be difficult 


practicable for 
receives | industry to exchange information regard- 
|ing production and distribution as a sta-| 
s | bilization measure. 


Appropriations Made 


to stabilize industry and to provide | jurisdictional questions. As an example 
of this, he stated that the court had 
found that the question of citizenship in 
deportation proceedings was a jurisdic- 
tional question which an administrative 
tribunal could not lawfully pass upon. 
“In the case now before the court,” he 
continued, “it is claimed that an admin- 
istrative tribunal can pass upon the juris- 
dictional question of whether the rela- 
tionship of employer and employe actually 
existed. A jurisdictional question is al- 


to bring all companies | 
into a plan of that sort.” 
that it would be} 
all companies within an | 


a 
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{Continued from Page 1.] | convention here. p dering the service with due consideration} |An appeal was filed with the Supreme | pjoyes, or a noncontributory form, will de- | giving them something as a matter of | 
of the Judicial Code was amended in|,. The report proper favored both op- to ability to pay. Promotional rates can! court of the United States, on Oct. 20, pend upon the natural course of events, | right because of contributions which they 
1913, with the object of giving the Stat {tional rate schedules and adoption of the! be constructed which meet this require- bet ‘ f Mr. Craig said 

wae ; eAvipe lates therm basis for gas rates, while Malcolm|ment, and they should be so constructed | from a decision upholding the statute o . said. | 
a sere es = ee bg F. Orton, Ckief of the Bureau of Research even though it is necessary to increase | Texas regulating title insurance. The New ‘Mutual Interest’ in | 
0 eir statutes in e courts of the and Valuati of the New York Public | the charges to certain classes of consumers | York Title and Mortgage Insurance Com- | 
State. Some able discussions have been Service Commission and member of the) in the process.” » is seeki ee BY . ‘Contributory Method 
had upon this provision and the opinion |COMmittee for that State, presented a) The majority report stated that “the oar es he ae aie wae a life insurance the practice 
ee ee a : dissenting report in which he opposed| approval by several Commissions of a the decision of the Unit i Sta es Distric In group “ ins cone +4 da ait | 
> genera at it is a make- | optional rates and expressed doubt as to therm basis for gas is an advance in rate Court for the Western District of Texas. | originally was for employers to to have | 
shift—that it does not meet the practical | the advisability of using therm rates. making which should be studied, and| The Texas statute, it is explained in the eaieess gene tig ae aes ae 
situation confronting the States. It cer- The majority report was signed by| Where opportunity affords, adopted’ by 4 vy rae ; ae : 
veg g * | eesti Menean: Of diem. chain, other Oonanienonn.” Pp papers filed with the court, grants au- | question by Senator Hebert, he said he 
y does not meet the general opposi- H 5 : . ; ’ “ S po ioe thority to the State Board of Insurance | favored the contributory method because 
: fee aie alan’ enry B. Shaw, Vermont; George P. Pell, “The sale of gas service,” the report} Commissioners to Rdopt uniform rules and | ; “ni “ i i 
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be granted by the State court whether Milton R. Stahl, Missouri. have any direct relation to the volume of . Jr , _ {ciently yet, even in payment of benefits 
sity celgious it in a given case or not,| After, discussing the promotional rate 84S supplied, the amount of heat con- tines car 2k te oe By the Com |tor short periods, to say that the proper 
t's : ide that the final judg. |25.US°d_in Alabama, where the Public tained in a cubic foot being influenced by| The Company contends in its assign- method of providing unemployment  re- 
oes not provide that t e fina Judg- | Service Commission was declared to have | the pressure, specific gnavity, chemical’ ment of errors in the case, No. 475, that | Se™ves has been developed, Mr. Craig 
ment of the State court will thereafter | “prescribed the lowest state-wide rates to 4Nalysis, per cent of moisture, etc. -The the business of writing title insurance is stated. He does not favor compulsory 
be res adjudicata, and reviewable only by be found in the United States for the recently adopted unit known as the “therm” | not a so-called public business, and there- legislation at this time because he does 
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Would Relieve Court Burden 


“A great and increasing burden now im- 
posed upon the specially constituted 
three-judge Federal courts may be re- 
moved, and the demands of the States be 
met in the only satisfactory manner, by 
a single amendment to the Judicial Code. 

wich an amendment would prohibit any | 

deral injunctive interference with the 
administrative officers of a State in the 
enforcement of a State statute or ad- 
Wninistrative order wherever the State it- 
self affords an adequate review on claims 
of constitutional right in its own courts. 

“The alternative procedure now avail- 


and thise increase raises the question of 
what this service is worth to these small 
customers. 

“The question is accentuated because 
lighting is the least competitive Sf the 
services rendered by an electric utility 
On the other hand, families with stand- 
ards of living which require adequate 
lighting and the convenience and clean- 
liness of electrical appliances, standards 
often maintained by strict economy on 
other items in the family budget, shouid 
not be penalized by having to pay a part 
of the bills of those who make as little 
us eof electricity as possible. 


able to utilities and others for testing the “Under the existing methods of gen- 
validity of State administrative action by erating, transmitting and _ distributing 
way of the Federal injunction process is electricity there appears little room for 


an anomaly. Before State administrative 
action is questioned under the Consti- 
tution, the issue should first be presented 
to the highest court of the State, and 
from that court appeal taken, as in other 
cases, to the highest court of the land. 

“With such a change in the Judicial 
Code, State Commissions would be freed 
of the present intolerable interference by 
lower Federal courts.” : c 

The injunctive process has only recently 
been attempted in California, Mr. Seavey 
said. 

“In California,” he stated, “we are con- 
vinced that a potent factor against the 
injunction has been the liberal provision 
in the State Constitution for municipal 
ownership and general sympathy toward 
public ownership. The utilities in that 
State have .shown much wisdom. 


further reductions in costs. The hope of 
cheaper electricity in the home lies in 
increased use, which can not be brought 
about by rates designed to pander to a 
class which constitutes a burden on the 
utility and the balance of its customers.” 

In his dissenting. report, Mr. Orton 
stated that the NeW York Commission 
has recently gone on record as being op- 
posed to optional rates. ‘A summary of 
the Commission’s opinion was printed in 
the issue of July 28, 1931.) 

Mr. Orton stated that in his opinion 
the principal objections to optional rate 
schedules are: 

“(1) That consumers receiving identical 
service in a given month are charged dif- 
ferent amounts therefor. It is said that 
their different use in other months jus- 
tifies 


: How this; but this is not necessarily 
long that wisdom will continue after So * * * 
change of management, or otherwise, may, “‘2) That the burden is thrown on the 


or may not be measured by the increas- 
ing difficulty to finance public ownership 
projects.” 
Opposes Court Rate-Making 
Mr. Seavey argued against the setting 
aside of Commission judgments in rate 
cases in favor of court judgments, “un- 


consumer of deciding which rate is most 
advantageous for him.. Very few retail 
consumers have the knowledge and ability 
to do this. If they make a mistake, they 
lose and the company profits. * * * 

“(3) That it is impossible for anyone to 
foretell the future, and that small cus- 


less the court substitutes wholly in an pg eae should not be required 
administrative way.” = ae eaten based on what is 
“The courts as constituted,” he said, petianat oar eee ‘i This is’ just what 
“are without the facilities and the ex- “(4 Mined coeaeeon a , 
perience to form a complete judgment ) That optional rates inevitably re- 
a. — -| sult in unfairly high charges to consumers 
State Utility Commissions do not and : : 
can not form a true judgment merely 


upon a cold record. *They and their staffs 
of experts follow the operations of the 
utilities from month to month and year 
to year. They form a judgment based 
upon experience. An experience which 
no court can have, an experience which is 
broader than the lone results of one 
utility. They gather a basis for judg- 
ment from many separate utilities and in 


Special Attorney Held 
Subject to Income Tax 


eelmamees 
Not a State Officer, and There- 
fore Not Exempt From Levy 


many instances are better equipped to 

determine the reaction certain rate _ [Continued from Page 6.) 
changes will have on the consuming pub- exceptions establish that the plaintiffs 
lic and their effects upon the individual WeTe ‘employes’ within the meaning of 


utility. 
“And while the courts continually in 
the production of affidavits and evidence 


the statute. So far as appears, they were 
in the position of independent contractors. 
The record does not reveal to what ex- 























by utility experts give particular weight | temt if at all, their services were sub-, which accompanied the statement, follow (monthly Ph Acwr ag gevei: ene. 
because of experience in utility opera- ject to the direction or control of the , auau : 
tion, nowhere have we seen allowance | Public boards or officers engaging them. Employment Pay-roll totals 
made for the possible bias of their em- | 21% each instance the performance of their Sent Aug., Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept..| 
ployment. And neither do we seem to — involved =e of judgment General index WOT ton o. ry — eal 
find allowance made for the unusual _, an iscretion on their part, and they Food and kindred products a 94 ¢ : 24° ae 
portunity of the Commissioners cea were requiled to use their professional pret pre scar Ma meat packing . of Bae oa $00 a: ss 
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themselves as judges of rates as they or right of control, by the employer which oe refining, cane a n@esecevedevesaadts 91.3 84.3 82.8 95.5 82.1 79.7 
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State regulation. attorney. This was required by the rules oe and lace goods wee 85.7 77.4 79.6 85.0 66.6 68.3 
7 : and regulations of the Board of Trus- | 2"92,#Pd Steel and their products 19.4 63.3 62.1 69.7 45.0 41.1 
Possibility of Confiscation Doubted a aetnscd ins ‘;| Jon and steel 79.0 68.2 65.6 70.0 46.2 40.4 
; tees. All this amounts to is that Adcock Caet-iron pipe 67.1 56.5 53.3 655 7 
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the petitioner in each case, are affirmed. 


“ Mr. Orton, hovever, declared that he is 
very doubtful of the advisability under 
present conditions of adopting the therm 


basis for gas rates.” 


= z 


Oil-gas Conservation 


Sought in Oklahoma 





Program Is Outlined to Save 


Resources of State 


OKLAHOMA City, OK1A., Oct. 21. Revenue 


A program is being outlined by Cicero 


“Perhaps,” he continued, “where only 
: : 2 


I Murray, in charge of military control | 


of Oklahoma oil fields for Governor Mur- 
ray, to aid in conserving the natural re- 
sources of the State, preventing waste of 


The plan 


; on wells. 
mechanical chokes to conserve gas and 


gas and preventing tax evasion. 
would include a system of locks 


an oil-gas ratio. 


| Mr. Murray is as follows: 


an arrangement which 


gas per barrel of oil. 


time as much as 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 


The larger the gas flow the greater the 
is to conserve some of 


gas wastage. It 


Many operators favor an oil-gas ratio, 

4 would prescribe 
production of only so many cubic feet of 
Some wells produce 
a barrel of oil along with 450 cubic feet 
of gas, while others produce at the same 





| 


Further information made available by | 


the gas now going to waste in the field | 


that an oil-gas ratio is under considera- 
i A low ratio of gas to a barrel of 
oil would reduce production of oil, also 
a means sought in Oklahoma proration 


tion. 


plans. 


Chokes would be placed on all “wells to 


aid in working out the oil-gas ratios. 


A third change planned would call for | 
locks on gates on the flow lines between 
the casinghead connections and storage | 

Keys to the locks would be held 


When | 


tanks. 
by officials in charge of proration. 


a tank group was filled the lock would be 
placed and no more oil could be run from 


the well until permission was given. 


This 


would give officials a good check on out- 
put and make it extremely difficult to pro- 
duce any oil not paying the State gross 


production taxes. 


Em plo yment Increases Durin g Month 


ident; 
first 

Illinois, ; 
Benton, ot Washington, D. C., general) done in this country for the relief of the 
solicitor; James B. Walker, of New York,| unemployed. Mr. Folsom replied that re- 
secretary, and Clyde S. Bailey, of Wash-|lief of the poor is being given. The New 
|-york Senator then observed that in the) 


ington, D. C., assistant solicitor and sec- r 
! | United States relief is given in the form 


retary. 


The association today elected Joseph 


J. Murphy, of South Dakota, as pres-' can be put on a sound basis,” 
of New Mexico, | Folsom, J 
J. Paul Kuhn, of | never worked out.” 


Hugh Williams, 
vice president; 
second 


vice president; John E. 


+ 


ities, i 
emergency arose, he said. 


but it was withdrawn when an 


“Theoretically, Government 
“but in ac@ual practice it has 


Senator Wagner asked what is being 


s From Operation of Utility | 
In Oklahoma Shown at Investigation | 


Operating Unit of Standard Group Is ‘Discussed in @ran- 


script of Testimony of Economist 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- | 
mony Oct. 14 by John D. Mullock, | 
economist of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission's investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow: 

John D. Mullock was called as a witness 
and being first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows 
By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you examined the accounting 
records and books of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company and have you, prepared a | 
report on that company? A. I have | 

Q. Of what holding company group is 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company a 
part? A. It is a direct subsidiary of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company of the 
H. M. Byllesby & Company group 

Q. What is the nature of the load served 
by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company? 

A. It includes residential and commercial 
lighting and diversified industrial load con- 
sisting of flour mills, coal mines, cotton gins 
and allied plants. the petroleum industry 
and other manufacturing 

Q. Do you have data indicating the rela- 
tive proportions of total energy soid to dif- 
ferent classes of customers, the proportions 
of total revenue paid by each class, and 
the average prices paid per kilowatt hour? 
A. Yes, sir. For the year 1929 residential 
consumers took 6.78 per cent of the total 
energy sold, paid 7.96 cents per kilowatt 
hour for it, and supplied 22.01 per cent 


As Pay Roll Totals Reveal a Loss 





MPROVED employment in 15 m 


| 


(The statement was printed in full text 
















in the issue of Oct. 21.) 
index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals 


ajor industrial groups and a decline in pay rolls 
are shown in a statement made public Oct. 20 by ‘ 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The tabulated 


(issued by the Department of Labor) 





of total revenue; commercial customers 
t 


ook— 

Q. Residential consumers took 6.78 per 
cent of the total energy sold? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And supplied 22.01 per cent of the total 
revenue? 

A. Right. Commercial consumers took 8.39 
per cent at an average of 6.451 cents per 
kilowatt-hour and paid 22.05 per cent of 
total revenue; industrial consumers took 
74.54 per cent of the energy, paid 1.55 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, and supplied 47.07 per 
cent of the revenue; railroad corporations 
took 3.84 per cent of the energy at an 
average of 967 cent per kilowatt-hour and 
paid 1.51 per cent of the revenue; other 
eletcrical companies took 3.52 per cent of 
the energy at 2.096 cents per kilowatt-hour 
and paid 2.83 per cent of total revenues, 
street lighting customers took 1.38 per cent 
of the energy, paid 4.338 cents per kilowatt- 


hour, and supplied 2.44 per cent of rev- 
enues, and miscellaneous municipal cus- 
tome took 1.75 per cent of the total en- 


ergy, paid 2.227 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
it, and supplied 1.59 per cent of total gross 
revenues 

Thus less than 15 per cent of total energy 
sold went to residential and commercial 
lighting customers who paid over 44 per 
cent of the company’s gross electrical rev- 
enues while industrial customers and rail- 
roads taking over 78 per cent of the total 
energy sold, paid less than half of the total 
revenues. The remaining 6.5 per cent of en- 
ergy sold went to other electrical corpora- 
tions, street lighting customers and mis- 
cellaneous municipal users who paid slightly 
more than 61-3 per cent of the total rev- 
enues received. 

Q. What appears to have been the com- 
pany’s policy respecting the retirement of 
obsolete plants? 

A. In 1929, there was a total capacity of 
157.290 kilowatts in 22 generating plants; 
of the 22 plants 8, having a total capacity 
of 3,536 kilowatts, produced no energy dur- 
ing the year, and 9 others having a total 
capacity of 23,754 kilowatts, representing 
15.1 per cent ef the system's capacity, pro- 
duced but 2 per cent of the total energy 
generated 

From this it would seem that, barring the 
need of standby at the ends of radial lines 
to guard against shutdowns or to bolster 
transmission system weakness, a consider- 
able number of the old stations might 
have been dispensed with. A representative 
of the company claims, however, that 

through 1929 it was practically necessary to 
retain most of the older generating equip- 
ment in service to reinforce existing trans- 
mission lines pending the construction of 
new lines 

It is claimed further that during 1929 
also the demand on the large stations was 
such as to make it impossible to adhere to 
the company's regular maintenance sched- 
ule on large units With the addition of 
the Lincoln Beerbower station in 1929 and 
Belle Isle Station B in 1930, this condi- 
tion has been relieved. Four _of the 8 sta- 
tions that were not used in 1929 were dis- 
mantied in 1930 and it has been stated 
that it planned during 1931 to dismantle 
and write off 8 others. making 12 In all 
It is stated that at the end of 1931 the 
system will probably have 14 generating sta- 
tions with a total installed capacity of 181,- 
861 kilowatts 

Q. How large a territory is served? A. At 
the end of 1929. a total of 229 communi- 
ties in Oklahoma and Arkansas. having an 
estimated population of 723.000, were served 

Q. Does Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany have any interconnections with other 
companies? 

A. There are Interconnections at Arkansas 
City with Kansas Gas & Eletcric Company; 
north of Salpulpa. with Oklahoma Power 
& Water Company: north of Jenks and east 
of Crowell, both in Oklahoma, with Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma; south of 
El Reno, Okla.. with Southwestern Light 
& Power Company: and west of Howe, Okla., 
with Lincoln Power Company. A transmis- 
sion line connects with Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Company south of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas 

Q. Are the companies that have inter- 
connection with the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 


tric Company controlled by any of the 
larger holding companies? 
A. Kansas Gas & Electric Company is a 


subsidiary of American Power & Light Com- 
pany, of the Electric Bond & Share group. 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma, 
Southwestern Light & Power Company and 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Company are 
subsidiaries of Central and Southwest Util- 
ities, one of the Insull group. As far as is 
known, the other two companies ar® not 
controlled by any holding company group. 

Q. When and where was Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company incorporated? 
was incorporated during February, 
the then Territory of Oklahoma 

Q. Explain briefly the organization and 
the reorganization of Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. A. In 1902, Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company purchased the property 
and franchises of the Oklahoma City Elec- 
tric. Gas & Power Company. In October, 
1904, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company was 
reorganized and the Capital stock was in- 
creased from $300,000 to $1,000,000. This 


increase did not represent any increase in 
{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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ay ritish system had [9 q Reserve Fund 
1,000 cubic feet than manufactured gas; | 8 provision giving credit for such activ- 
ah oy co a oe |before the Committee Mr. Folsom out- 
insurance | lined 


said Mr.| Which 
—_ | Rochester, N. Y.. 


118, 1931. 
}under the pl.n, but it has now been ex- | 
tended to 19 and more additions, includ- | 
ing department stores and banks, are con- | 
templated. 
approximately 40 per cent of th® industria 
employes of the city, are employed by the 
firms under the plan, he said. 


adopted stabilization methods to provide 
continuity 
stabilization work could not eliminate the 
unemployment during the world-wide de- 
pression and the problem remained,” he | 
stated. Accordingly, the companies agreed 


through voluntary action. 
lieved to be superior to compulsory re- 


ways subject to review when an appeal is 

| taken, That is the distinction between a 
court of general jurisdiction and a court 
|of limited jurisdiction.” 


Intent of Congress Questioned 


In conclusion Mr. Smith argued that 
;even though the court should find that 
|such powers could be delegated, never- 
the less Congress in this particular in- 
| stance did not intend to do so. He then 
or | Sought to show that certain omissions 

} | from the statute indicated very clearly 
| that Congress had no intention of providing 
|for an appeal in which questions of fact 
q | decided by the administrative body could 

not be reviewed. 

In seeking to refute the claims of Mr, 
|Smith relative to the power of Congress 
to delegate matters of this nature to an 
administrative tribunal the Solicitor Gen- 
| eral said that the first question to be con- 
plans | sidered is whether Congress has the right 

}to legislate with respect to maritime em- 
ployment as it has done in this case. He 
then pointed out that the Supreme Court 
has decided that such a power does exist. 


In a prepared statement which he gave 


the 
19 


unemployment benefit plan 
manufacturing concerns of 
have adopted since Feb. 
Originally 14 companies came 


Normally 28,000 persons, 


Although many of the companies ha 


of employment, “all of this 





to set up unemployment benefit 
This was be- 
serves in the form of government in- 
surance, according to Mr. Folsom. Each 


company adopted the same general plan | If Congress does have such a power, it 


| from 6 weeks to a maximum of 13 weeks, 


|the plan during prosperous periods when 





| duction 


|son, however, he said, was to encourage | 


necessarily follows, he said, that it may 
{adopt any means appropriate and neces- 
sary to regulate the rights and obliga- 
tions existing between employers and em- 
ployes in maritime transactions. 

Having determined that this is the case, 
the next question that should be consid- 


with the right reserved to make some 
changes in details and each will admin- 
ister its own plan separately. 

Under the plan each company makes 
an annual appropriation up to 2 per cent 
of its pay roll to an unemployment re- 
serve fund without contributions by em- 


| er’ r. Thacher told the court, is 
jloyes. No benefits are payable until Jan. ered. Mr. T i . 

P°s933. If at that time an emergency | Whether Congress in exercising this power 
still exists and it seems that the fund | in this particular case had violated any of 


the expressed or implied limitations on 
its powers. He then discussed the limita- 
tions placed on the powers of Congress 
by the “due process of law” clause and 
concluded that in this instance Congress 
had not violated any of these limitations. 


will be inadequate to take care of the 
benefits, all officials and employes of the 
companies not receiving benefits will be 
assessed 1 per cent of their earnings. | 

Benefits will be 60 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, with a maximum of 
$22.50 a week, payable after two weeks of 


continuous unemployment to those with |r... ’ oi. 
more than a year of service. The period | Trade Commission Is Held 


in which payments will be made varies | To Have Exceeded Power 


{Continued from Page 6.) 


flagrant oppression of the weak by the 
strong. Sometimes, because, although the 
aggregate of the loss entailed may be so 
serious and widespread as to make the 
matter one of public consequence, no pri- 
| vate suit would be brought to stop.the un- 
fair conduct, since the loss to each of the 
individuals affected is too small to war- 





depending upon length of service. 

A noncontributory plan was decided 
upon, Mr. Folsom declared, because em- 
ployes are not responsible for unemploy- 
ment due to lack of work and it would be 
difficult to maintain employes’ interest in 


contributions are being made without the 
payment of any benefits. The chief rea- 


employers to stabilize their businesses by | rant it. a ee 
= them bear the entire cost of the | “The undisputed facts, established be- 


| fore the Commission, at the hearings on 
| the complaint, showed affirmatively the 
private character of the controversy. It 
then became clear (if it was not so ear- 
lier) that the proceeding was not one in 
|the interest of the public; and that the 
| resolution authorizing the complaint had 
| been improvidently entered.” 
A study of the facts in the Klesner case 
| shows a marked similarity to the facts in 
‘the instant case, and the decision of the 
| Supreme Court there Is controlling here. 
See, also, Raladam Company v. Federal 
| Trade Commission, 42 Fed. (2) 430, after- 
| wards affirmed in Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion v. Raladam Company, supra. 

The record shows no basis for the ac- 
tion of the Commission in finding that 
petitioner had acted in bad faith, and the 
order to cea:: and desist was erroneous. 
The prayer of the petition is granted. 


Conclusion of Statement 
By Mr. Folsom * 


Mr. Folsom’s conclusion was that gen- 
eral adoption of such plans should tend 
to stabilize employment and would fur- 
nish necessary experience for any legisla- 
tion that might later be found necessary. 
The conclusion of his statement follows 
in full text: 

The logical development in this country 
during the next few vears would seem 
to be the voluntary adoption of unem- 
ployment benefit plans by individual com- 
panies and industries rather than resort- 
ing to governmental unemployment in- 
surance. The adoption of such a plan by 
a company or industry will furnish a 
strong incentive to stabilize and general 
adoption should assist greatly in the re- 
of unemployment. The experi- 
ence of the companies and _ industries 
which voluntarily adopt unemployment 
benefit plans during the next few years 
will provide Valuable data on the risks 
involved in the different types of unem- 
ployment. Such data, which are not avail- 
able now, would be very helpful if, as 
a result of this experience, any legisla- | 
tion is deemed advisable. | 
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Assistance Possible 
By Federal Government 


The Federal Government can in the 
immediate future render assistance in the | 
following ways: 

Encourage employers and industries to 
adopt individual unemployment benefit 
plans, and furnish advice and informa- 
tion on such plans, especially to smaller 
employers. - | 

Exempt from taxation any*moneys set 
aside by employers in unemployment re- 
serve funds. | 

Assist in the establishment of real em- | 
ployment exchanges in all the large cen- 
| ters | 

Encourage local communities to organize | 


' 


mercial city. 
Banking center 
— laboratories, 
wire, paper and 
rubber goods. 
Truck farming. 
County seat, 





permanent unemployment committees to One of 
|attack the whole unemployment problem, on Gommaueaal 
| following the lines along which the Roch- 3 +h 
|ester Civic Committee on Unemployment served by 


{and other local committees are working. 
These local organizations could arouse 
| definite action along the following lines: 

(a) Creation of public construction re- 
serves during prosperous times, 

(b) Greater stabilization of employment, } 
| (¢) General adoption by individual in- | 
dustries and companies of unemployment 
benefit plans, | 

(d) General adoption of shorter work 
| week, 

(e) Establishment of central employ- 
ment exchanges, | 

(f) Vocational guidance and adult edu-| —eeeS yp 
cation. 
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Hearing Ordered 


On Revised Barge 
Rate for Cotton 


Memphis Inquiry to Open 
Oct. 22 for Determining 
Potential Business. and 
Effect on Railways 


The Secretary of War has ordered a 
,hearing on Oct. 22 at Memphis, Tenn.,| 


Governors Group 
To Hold Conference 


New England Executives to 


Consider Railroad Problem 
In the Northeast 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21. 
Gov. Joseph B. Ely has announced that 
he will shortly call a conference of New 
England Governors to be held in Boston 
| Nov. 5 to discuss the general railroad prob- 
lem in the northeastern States. 
| The subject has been receiving the at- 
itention of New Ergland Governors for 
|some time, he explained, and for several 
weeks the Governors have had before 


where evidence will be presented by those| them a report of the New England Rail- 


interested in the investigation of the all-| 
water transportation rate proposed by the! 
Federal Barge Lines for application on} 
full barge load quantities of cotton car- 
ried to New Orleans from Arkansas and 
Tennessee ports, the War Department an- 
nounced Oct. 20. ‘A summary of the 
announcement was published in the issue 
of Oct. 21.) . 
The announcement follows in full text: 
The Acting Secretary of War has di- 
rected that an investigation be made of 
the all-water rate which the Federal 
Barge Lines has proposed for applica-| 
tion on full barge load quantities of cot-| 
ton from Arkansas and Tennessee | 
to New Orleans. Nuel D. Belnap accord- 
ingly has been appointed as a representa- 
tive of the Secretary of War for the pur- 
pose of holding a hearing forthwith at| 
the Peobody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., at 10} 
a. m., Thursday, Oct. 22, 1931, at which 
evidence will be received from all those 
affected by or interested in the proposed | 
rate. At the conclusion of the hearing he 
will present to the Secretary of War a 
report which will be confined to finding 
of facts. - 
Production Data Sought - 
Evidence as to the following matters 
is particularly desired: | 
(1) The cotton production in the interior | 
and what portion will be available to) 
move under the proposed rates; the meth-| 
ods heretofore followed in the marketing | 
and shipment of that cotton; and the! 
extent to which the proposed rates will | 


| 


result in changed methods of marketing | 
or shipment. In so far as yossible the 
matter of diversion of tonnage from one 
place of marketing to another and the 
diversion from one route of shipment to 
another should be shown separately for 
cotton which, under the existing rate 
structure, might be expected to go to! 
the Carolinas and to New England and 
cotton which might be expected to go to! 
Gulf ports. | 
(2) A general description of the existing 
rate structure on cotton, both all-rail and 
rail-barge, from the affected interior terri- | 
tory. 
(3) Truck movement, either existing or | 
contemplated’ from interior producing} 
areas to the barge line river ports. | 
(4) As to the porposed rate—(a) The} 
basis and reasons therefor from both the | 
barge line’s and the shipper's standpoint; 
(b) the probable extent of use; (c) the 
effect on the gross and net revenues of the 
barge line, and (d) what will be their effect | 
_ on the aggregate transport costs incurred 
by shippers, both direct and _ indirect, 
from the first origin to final destination, 
all available and commonly used rates be- 
ing compared with the rote to be used if 
the proposed rates become effective. 


Effect on Rail Rates 


(5) If the proposed rate becomes ef- 
fective will there be changes in the all-rail 
rate structure either. (a) To the rail-barge | 
interchange ports, or (b) to the Gulf 
port, or (c) to other destinations. If so, 
what will be the nature and amount of the 
changes, the origin territory from which 
applicable, and what will be the amount of | 
all-rail tonnage to which such changes | 
will apply. 

(6) What will be the effect on rail ton- 
Nage, costs and revenues; both gross and | 
net, if the proposed rates become effective 
and (a) if no changes are made in the 
all-rail rate structure and (b) if the all-| 
rail rate schedule is changed either to the | 
rail-barge ports of interchange or to | 
Gulf ports or to other destinations. 

(7) If the proposed rates are made effec- 
tive what will be the probable effect: (a) 
On cotton producers, (b) on cotton deal- 
ers, (c) on cotton compresses, (d) on other 
cotton interests, and (e) on other com- 
~ mercial or industrial interests (as distin- 
guished from water or rail carriers). 


Comparison to Other Rates 


(8) What other all water rates are 
maintained on cotton, either by the Fed- 
eral Barge Line or by other water car- 
riers either on the Mississippi or on other 
streams; information being desired as to | 
(a) rates and service, (b) volume of ton- | 
nage handled or expected to be handled, 
and (c) known effect thereof on rail car- 
rier, water carrier, and those interested in 
cotton production, marketing and ship- 
ment. 

The above enumeration of matters upon 
which information is desir@i is not to be | 
understood as excluding the receipt of 
‘evidence as to any other facts which may 
bear upon the propriety or lack of pro- 
priety of making effective the proposed 
rates. Such additional evidence should, 
however, be pertinent and’ relevant to the 
particular rates embraced within the in- 
vestigation. 

At the request of the Acting Secretary | 
of War, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted permission to Exam- 
iner G. H. Mattingly to attend the hear- 
ing in an advisory capacity. 


_ Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for wireless and broadcast- 
ing licenses have just been announced by | 
the Federal Radio Commission as follows: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

W2XN, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Holm- 
del, N. J., license covering construction per- 
mit for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795. 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300, 23,100, 25,700, 26.000, 27,100, 
34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000, and 
aboye 401,000 kc., 1 kw., experimental service. 

KOW, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Seattle, Wash., modification of construction | 
permit for exact location of transmitter to 
read near Edmonds, Wash. 

W2XAC, W2XAJ, Press Wireless, Inc., 
Hicksville, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
menta! license for 11,649, 12,850, 17,300, 19,340 
ke., 5 kw. 

W2XDO, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., renewal of spe- 
cial experimental] license for 4,752.5, 8,560, 
12,846, 17,120 plus and minus 500 kc., 500 w. 
and 10 w. on adjacent frequencies. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Inc., Mussel Rock, 
Calil.. construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 5.525, 11.050, 16.580, 22,100, 
4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,906, 22,160 kc.. 1.5 kw., coastal service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, Kans., | 
new construction permit for 3,160, 3,166, | 
3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 400 w. 
KGUD, San Antonio, Tex., license covering 
construction permit for 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 
3,460. 3,484, 5,600, 5,630, 3,468 ke. 409 w. 
KGUD, license covering construction permit 
for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275 kc., 400 w., 
point-to-point aeronautical service. 

W7XB, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont., renewal of experimental license for 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 8,650, 12,850, 6,425, 
17,300 ke., 100 w. 

Broadcasting applications: 

KMCS. Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
construction permit amended to request 
transmitter and studio at 541 South Spring 
Street. Los Angeles. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Company, Fresno, 
Calif., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally, install new equipment, change 
frequency from 1,210 kc. to 1,350 ke., and 
power from 100 w. to 500 w. 

KFUP, Sherwood H. Patterson, Denver, 
Colo., construction permit to move station 
te Cheyenne, Wyo., and change from shar- 
ing with KFXJ to simultaneous daytime op- 
eration, share with KFXJ at night. 


| 


| dustrial operations. 


| mile spacings; radio range beacons which | 


| partment 


|} could be placed in the hangar. 


| 1932, 


road Committee on the effect on New 
England « a consolidation of railroads 
in United States. The conference, to be 
held next month, is expected to be a con-| 
tinuance of the previous gatherings of 
New England Governors. 


Col. Young Declares 
Public Now Views Air 


Travel as ‘Business’ 


With Glamour Gone, People 
Fly to Save Time and 
Money, He Says After 
6,500-mile Trip 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
to make an air journey until they leave 
the airport at their point of destination. 
Higher Standard of Planes 
“*‘Another impressive observation was 
the trend toward a higher standard of air- 
craft used for miscellaneous purposes such 


| as student instruction, air taxi work, pri- 


vate flying and various nonscheduled in- 
é The old stock, the! 
obsolescent types, are not so much in evi- 
dence at the airports and landing fields 


| The newer equipment is better maintained, 


is more efficient and in general gives an 


| impression of a healthier and more secure 


condition of the miscellaneous phase of 
flying. ks 
“*Practically all scheduled air line op- 


|erators afe anticipating the production of ; 


aircraft with higher cruising speeds, for 
two outstanding reasons: 
Faster Speed Demanded 
“‘Pirst, even though scheduled air trans- 
portation ts three to four times faster 
than surface methods, the public is be- 
ginning to demand an increase in cruising 
speed. . 
“Second, higher cruising speeds will re-' 


| duce the per mile cost of opergtion. 


““On short hauls, the higher cruising 
speeds are more likely to be found than 
on the long ones. In the former case, a 


|certain amount of comfort and conven- 


ience can be overlooked if a 300-mif 
journey can be completed under two hours. 
But on the long hauls, there must be 
some sacrifice of cruising speed for the 


|sake of comfort and convenience to the 


passengers. 

““Two-way radio communication is 
showing a most gratifying development. | 
Our plane was equipped with crystals to 
work the frequencies assigned to several | 
air routes and hence we were able to hear 
and talk wtih a number of pilots in flight 
hundreds of miles from our position and 
also with a number of radio stations. 

Heard Flier Cross Mountains 

“‘For example, while flying between | 
Chicago and Kansas City, we heard the} 
pilot of an air liner flying over the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania tell his control point 
that he was going to make a 15-mile de-| 
tour off the course to avoid a thunder- 
storm that was in his path. 

“During this same flight we conversed | 
with planes flying near Des Moines, Iowa, | 
and Amarillo, Tex. While flying in the} 
vicinity of Bakersfield, Calif., we talked | 
with pilots flying out of Salt Lake City | 
and Rock Springs, Wyo. 

“*Through our radio we received the} 


|regular weather reports from Department 


of Commerce stations on _ half-hourly | 
schedules. These reports covered points 
we were yet to fly over in our trip along} 
the airways. While it is possible on the 


| ground to call up an air terminal at most 


any hour of the day or night and ob-| 
tain current aeronautical weather infor- 
mation, what is more important is the} 
fact that when the plane is in the air} 
such weather service is brought direct 
to the pilot by radio at regular. intervals. 

“In addition to this weather reporting | 


| service, the Federal Airways System in- 


cludes Department of Commerce inter- | 
mediate landing fields located at 40 to 50- 
mile intervals; beacon lights at 10 to 15-| 


provide radio signals to guide a pilot along | 


|}the airway and keep him from straying} 


off the course and radio marker beacons 
to warn him of obstructions along the | 
airway or to mark the intersection of 
adjacent radio beacon beams. | 

“‘Airmen who utilize the aids to air} 
navigation provided by the Department | 
of Commerce through the Federal Airways | 
System, automatically clothe themselves | 
with every practicable safety precaution | 
known to the Department. This system 


| represents one of the greatest contribu- | 


tions of the Federal Government to the} 
advancement of aeronautics in this United | 
States.’ | 
Encountered 90-mile Gale 

Young's flight, matle in a De- 
of Commerce airplane, was| 
uneventful except for one instance when | 


“Col. 


|}a landing was made at Winslow, Ariz., in 


a wind and sand storm blowing 50 miles} 
an hour, which at times reAched veloci- | 
ties of 90 miles an hour before the plane | 
As the} 
wind and sand were blowing directly at 
the hangar, the doors could not be opened | 
for fear that the terrific force of the 
storm would wreck the building. 

“Col. Young and airport attaches waged | 
a six-hour battle against the wind and} 
sand. They tied the plane to a tractor, | 
a gasoline truck, a private automobile | 
and a roller to keep it from being | 
blown away. In addition, the wooden| 
chocks against the wheels were spiked 
into the ground and the ailerons and 
rudder were locked with boards. The 
landing had been made at Winslow about 
noon for fuel, and it was not until night- | 
fall that. the wind died down sufficiently | 


| to enable the doors of the hangear to be} 


opened and the plane stored for the night. | 
“The plane was not damaged and the| 
journey was resumed the next morning.” | 


Schedules on Pulp Board 
Are Postponed by I. C. C. 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3647, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission | sus- 
pended from Oct. 22, 1931, until May 22, 
the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to restrict the routing on wood 
pulp board, carloads, so as not to apply 
via routes east of the Illinois-Indiana 


| State line when destined to points in Illi- 


nois “nd Missouri, on traffic from Interna- 


tional Falls, Minn. | 
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To Railway Wage Explained 


Federal Board Says Any Effort to Cut Pa 
Would Result in Lengthy. Proceeding | 


y| 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


ference between the representatives of the 
parties interested in such intended changes 
shall be agreed upon within 10 days after 
the receipt of said notice, and said time 


| shall bea within the 30 days provided in 


the notice. * * *” 
The services of the Board of Mediation 


may be requested by either party, or may | 
in the| 


bo offered by the Board itself, 
event of a dispute between the parties 


over the proposed change in wage scales. | 


The Board, it was stated orally at the 


| Secretary's office, acts purely in a media- 


tion capacity and has no authority under 
the law to enforce any proposal. It 
merely attempts to end controversies by 
mediation to affect a compromise between 
the disputants. 

If such mediation fails, the law pro- 
poses that the matter be submitted to 
arbitration if the disputants voluntarily 
agree to such arbitration. It is provided, 
however, “That the failure or refusal of 
either party to submit a controversy to 
arbitration shall not be construed as a 
violation of any. legal obligation imposed 
upon such party by the terms of this act 
or otherwise.” 


A board of three arbitrators are ap- 


pointed if arbitration is agreed to, or six | 


arbitrators if the parties so stipulate. In 
the case of a board of three, each party 


|is entitled to name one, and the third is 


named by the board of mediation. 

The board of arbitrators, when finally 
selected, chooses its own chairman and 
makes all necessary rules for the conduct 
of its hearings. It is bound, however, un- 
der the law, to grant full hearing to both 
parties in the controversy. 

Once the ‘disputants voluntarily agree 
to arbitration, they are bound by the de- 
cision of the arbitrators unless each agrees 
to its impeachment, within 10 days after 
the filing of the award with the court. 


Creation of Emergency 
Board Is Provided 


In the event the disputants refuse to | 
in the judgment of the) 


arbitrate, and 
board of mediation “threaten substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to 
a degree such as to deprive any section of 
the country of essential transportation 
service,” the act provides that the board 
notify the President of the United States, 


| who is empowered to create an “emer- | 
|gency board” to investigate the matter 


and make report to the President. 

Such emergency board must make its 
report to the President within 30 days of 
its creation. 


the filing of the emergency board's re- 
port with the President. The act is silent 
as to the powers of the Chief Executive 
to settle the matter in the event the dis- 
putants are still unreconciled following 
the 30 days of grace allowed subsequent 
to the emergency board's report and any 
conciliatory steps the President may take 
during ghe interim. 

According to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Mediation, the Board 
has been advised of no intention of the 
carriers to cut wages, but the opinion was 
expressed that an attempt to make a 
nation-wide reduction, as predicted by 
certain shippers during hearings before 


Commission on the rate increase. would | 


result in lengthy proceedings. ‘This is 
particularly true, it was said, in view of 


|the announcement of the principal rail | 
oppose | 


brotherhoods that 
wage cuts. 
If all methods of compromise or arbi- 


they would 


Oklahoma Utility Concern 
Is Described at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


the assets of the company. The records of 
the company between February, 1902, and 
October, 1904, were not available @ the 
Commission's examiners, it haying been 
stated, by an official of the company that 
these records had been lost. The date of 
the reorganization of the company is the 
approximate date that the Byllesby inter- 
ests Obtained control. In the year 1911, 
this control was transferred to the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company, a holding company 
which the Byllesby interests caysed to be 
formed in 1910. This company has contin- 
ued in control to date. 

Q. Is your statement that the increase 
in capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000 was 
not represented by any acquisitions of new 
property or any increase in assets based 
on the report of Haskell & Sells, public 
accountants? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Turn to page 17 of your report and 
tell me if some additional data has been 
furnished by the company recently re- 
garding this $700.000 written? 

A. A letter was received from a _ repre- 
sentative of the company explaining the 
early affairs of the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company which throws light on that 
$700,000 of appreciation as of Oct. 1, 1904. 

Q. The letter states, does it not, that the 
$700,000 constitutes a write up? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Does it state that “It is of interest, 
however, to note that this stock was is- 
sued and distributed largely as a bonus with 
ane sale of the company’s bonds?” A, Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Does it state that “The preferred stock 
issued at that time was also largely used 
for the same purpose? A. Yes, sir. — 

Q. Does it state that “In certain financing 
then undertaken by the company it was 
necessary, in order to make possible the 
sale of the bonds. to make them attractive 
to invstors, and that that was accomplished 
by selling the bonds in block units con- 
sisting of one $1.900 bond, $500 par value 
of preferred stock, and $600 par value of 
common stock, aggreg 
of securities. which blocks were sold at $800 
each."” A, Yes, sir 

Q. Was the first major acquisition of 
property by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company made in June, 1910? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It involved the purchase of the stocks 
and bonds of the El Reno Gas & Electric 
Company, did it not? A. Yes, sir. The first 
major acquisition was the purchase of the 
stock and bonds of the El Reno Gas & Elec- 
tric Company in June, 1910, for $450,000 in 
stock of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany divided into $150,000 par value of pre- 
ferred stock and $300,000 par value of com- 
mon 

Q. Was the price paid for these securi- 
ties greater or less than the book value on 
the books of El Reno Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? 

A. While no balance sheet 


ating $2,100 par value 


was available 
as of the date of purchase, a balance sheet 
as of Dec. 31, 1910, shows $150,000 in prin- 
cipal amount of bonds and $150,000 par value 
of stock outstanding; thus a premium of 
$150,000 was paid for the stock and bonds 
of El Reno Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. What and when was the next major ac- 
quisition by Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany A. In June, 1910, Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company purchased the properties 
of Central Oklahoma Light & Power Com- 
pany and Enid Electric & Gas Company and 
common and preferred stocks of Muskogee 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Were these companies part of the Byl- 
lesby group? A Central Oklahoma 
Light & Power Company was organized 
by representatives of H. M Byllesby 
& Company, which owned al! of 
capital stock. It was stated that this 
company was organized for the purpose of 
acquiring properties any franchise in the 
interests of Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, a separate corporation being organized 
for this purpose in order to conceal from 
the vendors of the properties the identity 
a the real purchaser and thereby prevent 
the 
prices Enid Electric & Gas Company and 
Muskogee Gas & Electric Company were 
both controlled by Standard Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Q. Then all three 
acquisitions were 
Yes, sir 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 23. 


of 
from 


these June, 
allied interests? 


1917, 
A. 


No change in wages is per- | 
mitted under the law until 30 days after | 


its | 


vendors from asking inordinately high | 


~ 
tration should fail, it was said, the mat- 
| ter would be put squarely up to the Presi- 
dent for solution. 
The railroads, through their chief coun- 
| sel, Clyde Brown, of the New York Cen- 
| tral Railroad, were outspoken against the 
| so-called “pooling arrangement” proposed 
by the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and made a condition by the Commission 
to any increase. 


Discusses Aspects 


Of Proposed Pool 


Mr. Brown said: “It is sought by sug- 
| gestion of some so-called pooling arrange- 
ment to bring this subject within the 
scope of section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
|merce Act. We are ungble to see that it 
can be brought there because any pool, 
whether it be ‘pooling of freights’ or the 
division of the ‘aggregat® or net proceeds 
of the earnings of such railroads’ con- 
templates that each carrier participating 
|/in the agreement shall contribute some- 
thing to the pool and receive some division 
from it. The mathematics of the sugges- 
tion now made, as we understand them, | 
| would produce the result that some car- 
riers making contributions could not pos- 
sibly receive anything, and other carriers 
neecssarily failing to make any contribu-| 
tion would receive something. 

“Furthermore,” said Mr. Brown, “it 
; would be wholly impracticable to ascer- 
tain the net monetary advantage to a 
given carrier of the rate increase. In 
|many instances its own expenses would 
be increased, as when fuels and supplies 
are purchased at points off its own rails. 
In other instances there might be some 
diversion of traffic to other railroads be- 
cause of the change of rate relationship. 
It would be impossible to determine the 
net gain. 

“In addition,” continued the carriers’ 
| attorney, “the pooling section of the act 
indicates that it contemplates a method 
of economy as between competing car- 
riers and not a scheme by which contribu- 
tions can be provided for the more im- 
poverished railroads by contributions from | 
those less impecunious. 

“It seems unnecessary to 
| suggestion at length. 
of all property rights. 
| vocates, if there really be any, of this 
| proposal, recognize that the law requires 
that it be agreed to by the carriers and, 
obviously, the thought is that such an 
|}agreement can be extorted by existing 
| conditions as the price of any increase 
in freight rates; that the rights of the 
carriers can be denied unless and until 
they agree to such a condition. Such a 
| Suggestion implies that legal rights de- 
pend for their recognition upon the whim 
| and caprice of arbitrary power. The sug- 
gestion lies outside the scope of law and 
its orderly administration and finds no 
place in a legal argument.” 


pursue the 
It is the negation 





Approval of Plan 
Before Dec. 1 Provided 


In attaching its condition as to “pool- 
ing of revenues” to the so-called ‘“substi- 
| tute plan” offered in lieu of the 15 per 
|cent blanket rate advance sought by the 
|carriers, the Commission said “the in- 


| crease provided for in the appendix will | 


be conditioned upon the submission by 
the carriers, on or before Dec. 1, 1931, for 
our approval under the Interstate Com- 


scribed for the division among them of the 
gross proceeds derived from the increase.” 

The next procedural step, therefore, it 
was stated orally at the Commission, is for 
the railroad executives to arrange a con- 
ference similar to those held to “iron out” 
| the differences in the Four-Party consol- 


ment as to whether or not to accept the 
Commission's “pooling” condition. 

In the event such an agreement is 
reached, it would be dispatched to the 
Commission in the form of a letter. Fol- 
lowing the filing of such an agreement, 
the way would be cleared for the filling 
| of blanket supplements to the tariffs “ear- 
marked” for increases in the Commission's 
plan. which would be allowed to become 
effective on short notice. 

According to the Commission’s report, 
| refusal by the carriers to agree to the 
condition attached to the substitute plan 
| would bar them from any increases in 
rates whatsoever, except by the regular 
procedure of filing tariffs on specific com- 
modities and in the event such tariffs 
were suspended upon protest of the ship- 
pers affected thereby, the burden would 
be upon the carriers to prove that the 
proposed increase or increases are in the 
public interest, and are just and rea- 
| sonable. 


‘Decision Commended 
In Rail Rate Petition 


New President of Railroad and 
Utilities Officials Gives View 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 21—That the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission “handled 
a difficult task well and with the exercise 
of a great deal of comimon sense,” was the 
cpinion expressed by John J. Murphy, who 
today was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
| ties Commissioners. 

“I have followed the 15 per cent case 
very closely from the beginning,” said Mr. 
Murphy, who is a member of the Board 
| Of Railroad Commissioners of South Da- 
kota, “and am thoroughly familiar, I be- 
| lieve, with the general economic conditions | 
| throughout the country, as well as with| 
| conditions confronting the railroads. Al- 
though I have not yet had an opportunity | 
| to read and consider the complete order 
‘2 the Commission, I am convinced that | 
they have acted wisely and have rendered 
a genuine service to the country in a dif- | 
ficult situation.” 





Various Senators 
Discuss Rail Ruling 


| Several Members State Reac- | 


tion to Decision of I. C. C. 


Various views were expressed by mem- | 
| bers of the Senate Oct. 21 regarding the! 


| Interstate Commerce Commission's ruling 

/ relative to freight rate increases handed 

| down on Oct. 20. 

| “I believe the railroads must have some 

{increase in revenue,” Senator Hebert 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island stated. “Their 

| earnings certainly would indicate that.” 


| pressed regret that the offer was made to 
raise the rates on timber and lumber. “I 
| regret the action was necessary,” he said. | 
|*It would work a hardship on the timber 
|} and lumber interests of the northwest and 
will cut out some of their markets.” 

“It is fortunate the railroads did not 
| get the flat increase, for that would have 
driven more of the short-line freight hauls 


| the® railroad’s service. 


Of course the ad-| 


merce Act, of such a plan as is above de- | 


|idation proposal, and come to an agree- | 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, ex- | 


By Rail Labor 
Board Is Argued 


Need of Ratification by the 
Parties Involved Is at Is- 
sue in Case Before the 
Supreme Court 


The legal effect of decisions made by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board 
was disputed in arguments before the Su- 
preme* Court of the United States on 
Oct. 21. 

The court heard the cases of the Vir- 
ginian Railway Company against three 


| former employes, Boyd E. Chambers, E. L. 


Fitzgerald, and W. O. Hylton, Nos. 21-23 
involving this matter. 
Ruling of Court Below 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, it was explained by coun- 
sel, ruled that an award of the Labor 
Board is not binding on the parties ex- 
cept when ratified by the parties, in 
which instance it becomes a binding and 
enforceable contract between them. Coun- 
sel for the rai®oad and for the employes 
argued the issue of whether an award by 
the Board had been ratified. 


John R. Pendleton, appearing for the | 
explained that the case arose | 
} Out of suits by the employes for wages 


railroad, 


which would ‘have been earned if they 
had not been wrongfully discharged from 
The Labor Board, 
acting on its own initiative, assumed juris- 
diction of the dispute arising out of dis- 
charge of the employes and ordered their 


reinstatement, with pay for time lost less | 


any 
ment. 


amounts earned in other employ- 


Effect of Strike 

A strike was called by labor organiza- 
tions, Mr. Pendleton stated, despite the 
ruling of the Labor Board. The three 
employes registered for work, pursuant to 
the award’ of the Board but refused to 
work, it was claimed, because of the 
pendency of the strike. 
tion, Mr. Pendleton maintained, the em- 
ployes were not reinstated, the award of 
the Board was not ratified, and therefore 
the employes have no legai claim for their 
lost wages. The suits to recover the lost 
wages were not begun until several years 


| after the award of the Labor Board. 


On behalf of the respondent employes, | 
ssell S. Ritz declared that the railroad | 
company had invoked the jurisdiction of | 
the Labor -Board when it learned of the| 
calling of the strike. The Board held that 
employes had been wrongfully suspended, 


he stated, and ordered their reinstate- | 
| 


ment with pay for lost time. 

“The finding and judgment of the Board 
is an award of arbitratiom,” he said. “The 
railroad by its acts bound itself to comply 
with the decision of that administrative 
body.” If this is not the case, he main 
tained, the railroad company ratified the 
award when it advised the employes to 
| report for duty. 

Reinstatement Claimed 


Reinstatement was effected, the court 
was told, by the employes registering for 
duty, even though they refused to work. 
Mr. Ritz explained that the strike had 
| resulted, in part, from the suspension of 
the employes. Maintaining that this 
| Suspension was wrongful, he claimed that 
| “the railroad seeks to take advantage of 
its own wrong in requiring these men to 
|} work when a strike was pending which 
was called because of the suspension of 
employment.” 

Upon beginning an argument as to the 
court’s jurisdiction to hear the case, Chief 
| Justice Hughes advised Grover C.. Worrell 
that “we have granted the petition for writ 


ment concerning the propriety of that 
| action.” 

In rebuttal, Mr. Pendleton declared 
that the railroad “does not admit that 
the employes were wrongfully held out 
of service, or that the decision of the 
Board was right in that respect. The 
lower courts did not pass on this matter.” 





into the truck lines,” Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, commented. “The 
| coal rate increase is unfortunate for con- 
| sumers.” 7 

| Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, said: 
“The big item is that farm rates were not 
increased. The coal increase may help 
my State’s coal industry by making long- 
haul shipments into Iowa too expensive. 

“Any increase is regrettable,” Senator 

|increased rates on lumber and shingles 
are most unfortunate, for it means an in- 
creased price on building materials.” ; 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, said 
that the p 1 

‘now above the pre-war level, while agri- 
| cultural product prices are lower than be- 
| fore the war.” 

Mr. Parker’s Views 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
lon Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
said: 

“I congratulate the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for getting the decision 
out so quickly and I hope it will bring 
beneficial results. The pool idea is ut- 
terly novel and may prove effective in 
maintaining the bonds they wish to main- 
tain safe for investment purposes.” 

Mr. Parker said he could not attempt 
|to predict the result, but stated he be- 
lieves the Commission is in a good posi- 
tion to know what it was doing, having 
made an exhaustive study of the situa- 
tion. 


Decisions in 


Under this situa- | 


of certiorari and do not care to hear argu- | 


Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, stated. “The | 


“freight rates are 100 per cent | 


it y Rate Cases 


Relation of Mediation Statute Effect of Ruling |Lower Cotton Rate | ieensin 


Granted in Texas 


Railways’ Request for a Cut of 


One-third on Freight Charges | 


Is Allowed | 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 21. 

| A reduction of 331-3 per cent in the 
railroad rates on baled cotton, both com- 
pressed and flat, to Texas ports, was pro- 
mulgated by the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, Oct. 17, on application of the rail- 
roads themselves. 
|rates as an emergency grant téd meet com- 
| petition of motor trucks. The new rates 
are effective immediately. : : 

While the hearings on application for 
the reduced rates were going on, the Rail- 
road Commission was notifigd that the 
Federal ‘court at Houston, Tex., has de- 
clared valid the Texas law (H. 335) regu- 
jlating contract and common Carrier 
trucks, and prescribing that the common 
|carrier rates of railroads shall be applied 
for truck hauling. 
| The rates were agreed to after a pre- 
{liminary fight by interior compresses, 
|}imum freight charge. 
when the railroads agreed to allow the 
compresses a larger share in the total rate, 
|ranging from 45 cents per bale at $2.25 


Chicago Is Denied 
Test of Transit Case 
| In Supreme Court 


ity Without Right to Be 
Heard in Support of Its 
Plea for Lower Fares, 
Chief Justice Holds 


The Supreme Court of the United 

States declined, on Oct. 21, to consider 
the case involving the rate of fare charged 
on the elevated railway lines of the City 
| of Chicago. 
Chief Justice Hughes announced from 
| the bench that the City of Chicago had 
no right to be heard by the court in 
| support of its plea for a reduced fare on 
lthe lines of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. 


| City Intervened 


Cc 


| 


The roads asked the} 


‘Development of Unconven- 
tional Models Has Made 
Change Necessary, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


Development of unconventional types 
|of aircraft both in the United States and 
|abroad has led to the formulation of a 
new set of regulations covering the licens- 
ing and rating of their operators, the 
| Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, announced Oct. 21. 

That such action would become neces- 
sary as popularity of the autogyro, the 
| tailless plane, and similar departures from 
|conventional standards become increas- 
ingly popular was predicted several 
months ago by Gilbert G. Budwig, direc- 
tor of air regulation of the Branch. * 

The previous practice was to grant spe- 
cial licenses as specific cases came before 
the Department for consideration, os 
| pointed out, but with increasing attentio 
|/to new types a growing demand for li- 
|censes would make it desirable to meet 
the situation by promulgating general 
rules allowing routine handling of appli 
| cations. 

Classification Explained 

Private pilots licensed to operate con- 
| ventional types of aircraft will be per- 
mitted to fly unconventional planes with- 
}out passing special tests, the Branch’s 
j announcement said, but transport and 
limited commercial pilots will have to 
| demonstrate their ability and be rated be- 
|fore operating the unusual types. The 
announcement follows in full text: ; 
| Provision for the licensing and rating 
|of pilots of unconventional types of air- 
|eraft is being made by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
; (Conventional aircraft are defined by the 
Aeronautics Branch as being those types 
lof heavier-than-air aircraft which depend 
for sustentation upon fixed planes and 
| which are controlled by trailing tail sur- 
faces. Those types which do not conform 
| to this definition are classed as unconven- 
| tional.) 

Ratings To Be Listed 

Pilots who now hold transport and lim- 

ited commercial licenses, which entitle 


Thescity was attempting to appeal to| them to carry passengers for hire in con- 
the high tribunal from an order of the| ventional aircraft, may also carry pas- 


United States District Court for 


merce Commission which refused 


to | craft. 


see the | sengers for hire in unconventional types 
Northern District of Illinois permanently | 


enjoining an order of the Illinois Com- 


upon passing a flight test designed to 
ascertain their ability to fly such aif 
Their authority to carry pay pas- 


change the existing rates of fare. Albert | sengers in both types of aircraft then will 


special assistant corportaion 
| counsel for the City of Chicago, explained 
| that the city intervened in the suit in the 
|Federel court, but tnat the Commerce 
!Commission had not appealed from the 
| court’s erder. , 

| “The court is of the opinion,” the Chief 
Justice announced, “that the [Illinois 
| Commerce Commission is the representa- 
tive of the State in this matter. It has 
been enjoined from enforcing its order. 
‘It is not here to appeal from the decision 
|against it. The city has no independent 
standing to object to the decision, and we 
| have no jurisdiction.to hear the case.” 
Fare Increased ; 
| The predecessor companies of the Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company, Mr. Veeder 


had explained, were granted franchises by | 
the City which provided that the com- | 
panies would not charge more than a rate | 


of 5 cents. Later, upon the creation of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
and the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
the rate of fare was increased on appli- 
cation of the companies. In 1928, the 


a straight cash fare of 10 cents, thereby 
eliminating existing features of three 
| tickets for 25 cents and weekly passes. 


This application was denied by the Illi- | 


nois Commerce Commission, and the suit 
by the Chicago company to enjoin denial 
order of the Commission was instituted, 
the court was told. Mr. Veeder main- 
| tained, in response to a question of Mr. 
| Justice McReynolds, that the valuation 
found by the lower Federal court was an 
improper one, and further that the con- 
tracts for the 5-cent fare were still in 
force and effect between the parties. 
Right of Appeal Questioned 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter inquired: 
“Where does the city get its status to 
come to this court?” Mr. Veeder replied 
that under the public utility laws of Illi- 


nois, the city had the right to intervene | 


in the Commission proceedings to protect 
the interests of the people of Chicago. It 
has also been permitted to intervene in 
the suit in the lower court, he said. 


Joseph F. Grossman, assistant corpora- | 
in support of | 


tion counsel, also argued 
the claimed jurisdiction of the court to 
| hear the city’s plea for a lower fare. “Be- 
cause of the contract between the city and 
the companies concerning the rate of 
fare,” he said, “there 
property right involved which would give 
the lower court jurisdiction to hear the 
case. He maintained that the Commis- 
| Sion orders which had increased the rate 
of fare prior to the order in issue did not 


supersede the contract provision for the | 


5-cent fare. 
The court, because of its disposition of 
the case, did not hear arguments from 
counsel for the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. In their brief, filed by Addison 
|L. Gardner and Harry J. Dunbaugh, the 
| contentions of the city relative to the 
valuation of the transit company’s prop- 
erty and the contract rate of fare were 
disputed. 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 21 made public decisions, which 
are summarized as follows: 

Discrimination: No. 24102.—Bad Girl, Inc., 
v. The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 
Activities of defendant in connection with 
the purchase of theater tickets through a 
central office created to serve theater com- 
panies who were members of a_ certain 
league found not to constitute unlawful 
discrimination or to subject complainants 
to the payment of charges which were 
either unreasonable, or unjustly discrimi- 
natory, or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8978.—Dansville & Mount Mor- 
ris Railroad Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to extend from Nov. 1, 1931, to Nov. 
1, 1941, the maturity of $150,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 

Examiners’ Reports 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

Sand: No. 24144 and related cases.—Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Company v. 

New York Central Railroad. 

1. Interstate rates on sand, in carloads, 
from Polk, Pa., to Coraopolis, Glassport, 
Homestead and Kendall, Pa., found unrea- 
sonable. Certain of the shipments found to 
have been misrouted. Reparation awarded. 
Interstate rates on the same commodity | 
from Polk to Erie, Pa.. found unreasonable. |} 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

Grass Mats: No, 


23827.—Orchard & Wil- 
helm Company v. Boston & Albany Rail- 
road Uvon rehearing, rates charged on 
fiber or grass mats, fiber or grass matting 
rugs, and cocoa fiber matting. in less than 
carloads, froni certain voints in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Min- 


nesota to Omaha. Nebr., not shown to have 
been unreasonable Complaint dismissed 

Logs: No 24353.—American Cigar Box 
Lumber Company v. Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Rates on poplar logs, in carloads, 
from points in Virginia and Kentucky, and 
Burnsville, N. C.. to Johnson City, Tenn., 
found unreasonable and in certain in- 
stances indicated in violation of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Alcohol: No. 22258.—J. W. Edgerly & Com- 
any v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

ailroad: Rate on denatured alcohol, in 
carloads, from New Orleans, La. to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, in violation of the aggregate- 
of-intermediates provision of the fourth 
section found not to have resulted in dam- 
age to complainant. Complaint dismissed. 
Original report 173 I. C. C. 69. 

Tanning Extract: No 24355. —Alpena 
Leather Corporation v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: Carload rate charged on liquid tan- 
ning extract from Port Allegany, Pa.. to 
Alpena, Mich., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


The Commission also made _ public 
notice of action in uncontested finance 
cases, as follows: 

Supplemental report and certificate in F. 
D. No. 8368. authorizing (1) the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company to extend its 
line of railroad (a) by constructing two 
connecting tracks between its lines and 
those of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in the City of Grand Rapids, (b) by 
securing trackage rights over certain of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and (c) 
by utilizing a portion of a line of railroad 
formerly owned by the Michigan Railroad: 
and (2) the New York Central Railroad 
Company to operate over the entire exten- 
sion, all in ent County, Mich., previous 
report, 166 I. C. C. 631, approved. 


Chicago company filed an application for | 


is no question of | 


be indicated on a rating sheet, showing 
the types and weight of aircraft, both 
conventional and unconventional, which 
the pilot is found to be qualified to fly. 
This sheet forms a part of the license and 
is carried by the pilot. 

The rating sheet to be used is a re- 
vised form of the one previously employed 
for conv-ntional types alone, and is worded 
so that it may be used for either type 
individually or both together. If a pilot 
is rated only on conventional types the 
word “airplane” is used. If he is rated on 
unconventional types the specific types are 
to be written in, and if he is rated on 
both types, “airplane” and the unconven- 
tional types are inserted. The new sheet 
will be substituted for the old as rapidly 
as pilot’s licenses are renewed. 


Time Requirements 

Licensed pilots who now hold regular 
licenses in the grades below limited com- 
mercial and transport may fly unconven- 
tional types without the rating, which is 
applicable only to the grades of license 
| which permit the carrying of passengers 
for hire. 

Pilots who have received their training 
|in unconventional types of aircraft, and 
who do not have regular licenses will be 
issued separate special licenses. This type 
of license will conform to the existing 
grades of private, limited commercial an 


—= 


¢ Rules 
Set for Pilots of 
New Type Planes 


transport, probably with the same howargr 


requirements, but the examinations an 
flight tests necessarily will have to be 
worked out to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular unconventional type for which li- 
cense is desired. In the transport and 
limited commercial grades, the special 
license will be accompanied by a rating 
sheet. However, the exact character that 
this license will take has not yet been 
|tully determined, but it is expected that 
it will be in definite form in the near fu- 
ture. 


Reduction Is Made 
In Admiralty Cases 


Number Pending Is Cut a Half 
During Fiscal Year 


The 462 admiralty cases pending in the 
Department of Justice at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1930 were reduced by almost 
one-half during the year which ended 
on June 30, 1931, the Department of Jus- 
tice announced Oct. 21. 

The total amount involved in the pend- 
ing cases was reduced from $7,350,000 to 
$5,000,000, it was explained. During the 
year, final decrees for $337,078 were en- 
tered in 72 cases; 56 cases involving ove; 
$450,000 were settled without trial; and 5 
{actions involving over $450,000 were 
brought on behalf of the Government, 
according to the announcement, which 
| follows in full text: 

In the division of the Department of 
Justice having charge. of litigation per- 
taining to admiralty and various other 
Federal laws, it was shown in the reports 
from the various districts that the number 
of admirality cases pending at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1930 was 462, 
involving approximately $7,350,000. 

The number of cases pending July 1, 
1931, totaled 288. involving approximately 
#5.000,000. During the vear 56 cases in- 
volving approximately $453,000 were ad- 
justed or discontinued without trial. 
Final decrees for $337,078 were entered in 
72 cases. During the year 56 actions, in- 
volving approximately $453,300, brought on 
behalf of the Government, were tried or 
settled. 

Under the Public Vessels Act four cases 
involving $61,456 were adjusted without 
trial and discontinued. Final decrees 
were entered in 10 cases, involving $128,- 
134, and this amount was certified for 
payment. 

Under the World War Veterans’ Act 
during the year, 2,101 insurance cases 
were terminated, in 1.076 of which judg- 
ments amounting to $10,408,571 were en- 
tered for the plaintiffs, and 1,019 cases 
resulted in judgments for the Govern- 
ment or dismissal. Of the 1,076 cases in 
which judgments were entered for the 
plaintiffs, the Government took appeals 
in 48 eases. 

Under the Alien Property law at the 
beginning of the year there were 30 claims 
for action. During the year 127 cases 
were submitted, 106 claims were allowe 


by the President and 13 claims for - 


lease of demands were approved, leaving 
38 claims pending at the beginning of 
the year. 

Under the claims allowed, money and 
other property of the approximate value 
of $3,241,228 was returned to the claim- 


| ants. 
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Reserve System — ©0v- Olson Urges : EFlisi wo Banks Raise Reserve Board 
ee? Farm Credit Relief | Gold Notes of Credit Pool Not C |~ Rate of Di t 
arm Credit Khetie ate o iscoun ey: 
Shows Increase acetate As S ‘tv for D tts of Most States coins Asked to Widen 
. 'Asks Leniency in Legal Steps S ecurity or eposl SO O S |Reserve Institutions of  St.| e 
In Credit Volume To Collect Sums Owed sais | Louis and Philadelphia An- | Rediscount Base 
The State one . ° . ° + oe : | nounce Increased Charges 
a ernie Additional Legislation Is Required in Majority of Cases; | ae 
St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 21. Two more Federal reserve banks have * ed ste vi 
5 ‘ | ) ; . . 
Monetary Gold Stocks of poovernor Floyd B. Olson has urged the | Treasury Rules That the Paper May Be Used at 90 Per Cent raised their rates in the present series of Eligibility for Notes Used to 
i i ural Cre Ureau Oo nnesota to} Y Y rediscount changes according to an an-| in: 
Country Decline During) saont a policy of not unduly pressing by | Of Face Value to Secure Federal Desosiis Soanqument, Oct a1, uy the Peteral e-| Finance Installment Sales 
Ss Period, According | *e* prccectings those who are at press -_ 7 oe . i alata |Serve Board. Each rate is effective with) Of Merchandise Is Sought 
same Ja ent unable to pay interest and principal ithe opening of business Oct. 22. The an-| x : 
1’s State t | installments due on land sold to them by |nouncements follow in fulk text: | In Petition 
To Board’s Statemen i> oon ae ene ane . 8-4 
: the State, bu aaie oe a — des [ TH gold notes of the National Credit Corporation are not In Idaho and Montana, the notes might be made eligible | The Federal Reserve Board announces | 
Reserve bank credit outstanding in- oan aban: ee eligible as security for public deposits in the majority of for securing certain deposits by being listed on the New |that the Federai Reserve Bank of St.| (Conttnned em Pane 23 
creased by $576,000,000 in the period from “The Rural Credit dels has no right.” the 48 States, without additional legislation, according to York Stock Exchange, banking commissioners of those States ;Louis has established a rediscount rate | have b any fail ul 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 7, during which time the | +1. Governor wrote itt a letter io the Bu+ advices received from the banking departments concerned. explain. In North Dakota banks may not pledge their assets [of 3% per cent on all classes of paper Rasches oechateiies a aes of sma 
monetary gold stock of the country de-| oo wae an agency of all the people of (The Treasury Department has ruled that the gold notes of any character to secure deposits, and in Wisconsin the of all maturities, effective Oct. 22, 1931. | Seat herve eae ec y onan ae 
creased in a net amount of $370,000,000, the State, to overlook default in the pay- May be used at 90 per cent of face value as security for public statutes prohibit the pledging of any assets to secure liabili- | The Federal Reserve Board announces perity, and with a slight, TF aie foie 
according to the monthly bulletin of the ont of ‘moneys due on loans made by  4eposits of the Federal Government. Secretary Mellon's an- ties other than United States Government deposits or bills | that the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila-|PeTty: 2n bit Ml rae — 
Federal Reserve Board, released for pub- it, but in the present depression which Mouncement was printed in full text in the issue of Oct. 19.) payable. vs . : delphia has established a rediscount rate confirms the earlier conclusion that in 
~lication Oct. 22. di has so serioulsy affected the farmer, the In Alabama the Corporation notes would be permissible Real estate mortgages are eligible as security for ‘public | of 34% per cent on all classes of paper of times of depression, as well as in times 
The amount of free gold s the os State through its Rural Credit Bureau security for public deposits other than those of the State deposits in some of the States, and in others not. A recent all maturities, effective Oct. 22, 1931. of prosperity, finance company paper is 
posal of the Federal Reserve ie a is should set an example for leniency and itself, in the opinion of the Superintendent of Banks, H. H. opinion of the Attorney General of Ohio, Gilbert Bettman, é meee ena aaa a safer and more desirable asset for banks 
substantially unchanged ~ ’ <a Seubaie consideration to all other corporations and) Montgomery. In Michigan, the question is now up for con- advised the bankers and county officials of that State that i¥ okohama Bank Acts than ordinary commercial paper.” 
opments, however, it i) eas banks persons owning mortgages on Minnesota! sideration, according to the Bank Commissioner, R. E. real estate mortgages might be employed for that purpose | . a The petition contains tabulations pur- 
by discounting paper auaaniaon these | /ands.” Reichert. in Ohio, and that, in his opinion, their substitution for se- | To Protect Gold Reserve porting to show that the volume of eligi- 
+ ogy ae te Pa ware substituted |_ 4 moratorium on payments would re- In a number of States, bank commissioners explain, no curity now in the possession of public officials, would re- ble paper has decreased over a period of 
pong By Mh collateral back’ of Federal | SUIt, in the Governor's opinion, either in’ collateral is required as security for public deposits; while lease for use a considerable amount of first-grade bonds and In order to protect Japan's gold reserve recent years, and states that while eligible 
R Reerve notes issued to meet the demand | the default of bonds issued by the Bureau in g number of others legislation would be required to make securities, thereby relieving the banking and credit situation. | and to maintain a sound financial condi-| assets in banks have always been several 
for currency. oo eee te eee ae ae the Credit Corporation notes eligible. (United States Daily, Oct. 13.) alice sisear Gets cee oe times greater than borrowings, this does 
Includes President’s Plan insists, however, that the practice of tak-, . Telegrams received from State banking+— : | @ollars for delivery only to the and af ee ae they = —— ee 
The principal occurrence in the interna-|jng geficiency judgments in foreclosure departments explaining the legal require- | vew york Stock Exchange and approved | value if quoted on the New York mar-|the present year, according to a cable re- an te ctiaaiaed ae cities ae 
@ tional fleld during September, according proceedings be stopped. “Taking away ments with regard to security for public |i. the Board of Governors. Real estate| ket. They would not be acceptable se- | ceived from Assistant Commercial Attache “The drop of more than $3.000.000.000 
to the bulletin, was the suspension bY/the land of a farmer is misfortune | 4ePosits follow in full text: mortgages are not eligible in this State. curity for State funds. Real estate mort-| William Dowd at Tokyo. in holdi : + Mein 
: d Act ; . g au Idings of eligible paper between the 
Great Britain of the Gold Standar rs ‘|enough without also taking away the few | Alabama ae | gages are not eligible collateral under our! The bank is limiting sales to Dec. 31\/end of 1920 and March. 1981, was siriaat 
The review of the month includes the | personal belongings he may have which Illinois resent depository act. ; . ; 3 ; ; : é ; : 
by President Hoover on - ; ; Only bonds eligible for State funds are : p trade requirements. All the foreign ex-| offset by a corresponding increase in Gov- 
statement made by Presic ‘ _}are not exempt by law. The State in| . : 5 | Illinois Banking Act makes no provision Missouri | change banks are cooperating in this pol-|ernment securities. This at least sug- 
Oct. 7, outlining plans for a national M-' making honest loans to farmers did so| State of Alabama bonds and Federal land |; pledging of collateral for deposit of | — ere icy, which is intended to curtail the out-| gests that the member banks actually 
stitution for rediscounting — upon the assumption that the land which | bank oo Real ae neon ag od aol public funds. | This department has no jurisdiction | ward movement of investment capital, as| need about $8,000,000,000 of eligible assets 
eligible for rediscount at ree ale oe was taken as security for the loan would aie ome would pHs yy Be nates Indians | over type of collateral accepted by the aiso speculation, and limits exchange op-|no matter how small their actual borrow- 
and other measures designed to ,|be of sufficient market vaiue to protect cast fa = a State and various county and city treas~| erations largely to the financing of trade|ings may be at any given time. 
banking resources; and the statement bY | the Joan.” fener Credit Corporation, nel No present arrangement whereby any) urers on deposit. The State does not ac-|requirements. The announcement has “A member bank needs eligibl 
Governor Harrison of the New York +. —— | ee ne a — for funds other than! security except municipal or Government cept real estate mortgages. Municipal | heen taken as an indication of the Gov-| not merely to the cae Of tte one 
serve Bank announcing the —— 2 . j State of Alabama. | bonds are acceptable for depository funds/ and school bonds in good standing are ernment’s determination to maintain the| borrowings, but to an amount 8 tele in 
_. tau ot oe eae ower ail ates Arizona }in Indiana. | acceptable pretty generally. | gold standard.—Issued by the Department | excess of any possible need for. onan! 
nsh . s s ee ia Antes Ss Y 
(These statements were printed in full ‘ Arizona statute does not provide for lowa New Hampshire of Commerce. |ine. that is to say, to an anicunt which 
text in the issue of Oct. 8.) Q B lk SI either real estate mortgages or gold notes} gtate and county deposits this State do cia Pees pe ae Sa = Will usually be several times greater than 
The section of .the review of the month n u i ments National Credit Corporation. not require security as they are protected euanis tae a ee years in the payment of principal or in- | its actual borrowings. Furthermore, at 
: : ta wy ma “a , yy y, ae fp OO any ahii ‘ Lee , e y ye ime many banks, es ially 
oor cieeonas coy ye fim a Arkansas ee aes pal funds of any kind. Therefore ques- | Loree ~ ap sean gente “— 7 | Some of the largest banks, may have sanuhi 
gold movements follows in fu : i f Gold A rove ‘ ‘ Ke ky tion of eligibility of securities of National | Same maker. ust secure opinion from | | eater eligibl ; yt / 
Suspension in England j It will take an act of the Legislature) entucky | Credit Corporation or real estate morte | Attorney General regarding status of new g eligible assets than they have any 
In the international field, the principal | to make gold notes National Credit Cor-| Kentucky laws do not provide that a ~ —— aus iikeetal SUE gold notes National Credit Corporation as need for and the figures for such banks 
occurrence in September was the oF E aeeieate R poration eligible as_ security for public) pank can ‘pledge any of its assets to se- gages 1s al. security for public funds. may bulk 20 large in the total, eligible 
‘ j : _ a . : : > r | assets anks tha ey may seem 
pension by Great Sritain of the Go xpress gency 's equest funds in Arkansas. Real estate mortgages | pyre deposits except United States Gov- New Jersey Vv on ts os ’ 3 
- . which had been in effect - are not eligible as security for public funds. eposits. ‘ a ermont ; more than ample, while at the same time 
ned inks hy this action the Bank For Reduction on Lots of tee - ee Cees | County and municipal department, New| Corporation indemnity bonds only are ™8ny banks may be in such a_ position 
of England was relieved from the obliga- | a California Maryland Jersey, are not required by statute to be eligible for securing State funds. — that they feel that their eligible assets 
tion, which it had assumed six years be- Million or Mo re I s California public deposit acts make! paws of Maryland permit Federal farm secured. Therefore question does not ap-| : i are at a minimum consistent with safety. 
fore, to redeem its notes in gold. Prior G 1 l . I Cc Cc eligible to secure public deposits only |jogn bonds issued by Federal land banks ply in New Jersey. Washington pig would naturally decline an 
to the war the Bank of England had been sranted by I. U. U. | bonds of United States or of municipali-| ang joint stock land bank bonds issued New Mexico Nineteen thirty-one enactment legalized earn y . purchase desirable non- 
under the obligation to redeem in gold —_—__— ties or municipal districts within this) py joint stock land banks and registered j ; las security for public funds bonds, notes g te i f that involved disposing 
coin or bullion its notes presented in any Reduction in the express rates on gold| State, and in certain cases surety com- public bonds of the United States or of Our State laws such that legislative ac- or other obligations constituting. general | an equ valent amount of much less 
amount. During the war there was No in lots of $1,000,000 or more from St. John,| pany bonds. These acts make no pro-|the State of M@ryland or of Baltimore tion would be necessary to make changes obligation United States or any State | Pro itable Government securities. 
legislative action on the subject, but gold N. B., to New York and Boston, sought|vsion for securing public deposits with City or the bonds of any county or mu-|in_ securities required. Neither real es- thereof. General obligation bonds, notes, | Difficult to .Get Loans 
was concentrated at the Bank of Eng-| by the Railway Express Agency, Inc.,/ securities of class of notes of National | nicipal corporation of the State of Mary- | tate mortgages nor gold notes of National | warrants by any city school district, port| .. 
» land and gold exports werg strictly con- Canadian National Railways, Express De-| Credit Corporation. Real estate mort- | jand to be accepted as security for public Credit Corporation now eligible. district of any State having power to| We are forced to believe that many 
trolled by the Government. partment, and the Canadian Pacific ~ gages not eligible. deposits. New York levy taxes. Bonds of any municipality a a» Pe eee po in just 
rch, 1919, gold exports were pro-| press Company, has just been approved | ~ ° Bt A State of Washington for ayment of | 28"! on, ause many of our mem- 
hibited by. an order in counell, and in! by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Connecticut Michigan Real estate mortgages not eligible. NO) which entire aati city dae system | 2€F Companies are complaining that bank 
December, 1920, this prohibition was en-/ effective Oct. 20. (Sixth Section Appli- Collateral is not required in Connecticut Real estate mortgages not eligible for general rule as to county and State funds| or power and light system irrevocably loans are harder to get than ever before, 
acted into law for a pertfod of five years.| cation No. 57.) for State, County, municipal or school security to cover public deposits under deposited in banks in fhis State. pledged. Domestic railway, industrial and The banks admit that their paper is per- 
In April, 1925, under the postwar gold Because of the importation of gold from’ district funds. . Michigan law. Matter of eligibility of ‘ | ; li public utility bonds curently quoted New | fectly good, but refuse them credit spe- 
tandard. however, the obligation of the abroad 'y the Canadian Government due : gold notes National Credit Corporation North Carolina York Exchange Local improvement | cifically on the ground that such paper 
Bank of Englaitt ‘to redeem its notes in| to the present exchange situation, the ap- Delaware _|under consideration at present but not! Acceptable security for public funds in| bonds and warrants issued under section | * 2Ot eligible for rediscount. 
gold was limited to redemption in gold! plicant companies sought permission un- All State, County and court funds in) qetermined depository banks fixed by law in North] 999 Laws of 1927. Real estate mortgages “If finance company paper were made 
bars and in amounts of not less than) der section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Delaware are deposited in Farmers ee Minnesota Carolina and limited to United States) not eligible. Attorney General has not Cligible at this time, that would imme- 
400 ounces, i. e., about $8,000. Since 1925,| Act to make effective on less than the of State of Delaware and no security is See . aa bonds, North Carolina bonds, and other | ruled on gold notes National Credit Corpo- | diately enable finance companies to obtain 
therefore, England has been on what has statutory notice of 30 days reduced rates required of depository. : Laws of Minnesota do not captell _ State bonds, county, city, town, and dis-| yation. needed funds more freely and at lower 
been sometimes called the gold bullion on gold to New York and Boston: Florid ing of real estate ee sgh nag 2 trict bonds, and surety bonds. Real es- | : si oid jrates. As a consequence, they would ac- 
‘ standard, under which gold is not used Extent of Reduction a : public funds and it cou a only be sates tate mortgages are not eligible except by West \ irginia tively bid for business on terms more ad- 
° for domestic circulation, but is avail- The reduction just approved by the Under the laws of Florida, Federal, cial act of Legislature a oo an act of the Legislature. Our understanding is that only the fol- | V@Mtageous to installment buyers, with 
able freely for export purposes. Commission is from $2 to 61.65 per $1,000 State, county school, and road and bridge Credit Corporation notes cou e us ‘ lowing collateral is authorized by statute: the result that the buying of many im- 
- Effect of the Action on lots of $1,000,000 or more. ay district bonds, all of which must be is- for such purposes. Legislature does not North Dakota Bonds of the United States. State of | POrant classes of goods would be stim- 
The suspension of gold payments on In support of their joint application, sued in the State of Florida except Fed- meet until January, 1933 All public deposits in this State must West Virginia or any political subdivision |Wated, and an important contribution 
Sept. 21 relieved the Bank of England the companies declared: eral and State bonds, are acceptable as Mississippi be secured by either a surety or personal of the State of West Virginia. would have been made to the return: of 
for the time being of its obligation to fur- “The Canadian Government, due to the security for county and school funds un- 


bond. Banks are prohibited by law from Ma 
pledging assets to secure public deposits. Wisconsin | The suggested changes in the Federal 


Treasurers are prohibited by law from! Wisconsin statutes prohibit pledge of | Reserve Board Regulations follow in full 
accepting anything but surety on personal) any assets to secure liabilities except | text: 


: exes : ; ‘ prosperity.” 
nish gold for export. At the same time, present exchange situation, is importing! der the direction of this office. Security The Mississippi laws describe  specifi- 
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shich is printed elsewhere gold from abroad via the port of St. John,| for State money deposited in banks has cally the class of bonds securing a ) 
inthe Bulletin ane upon the British N. B., in lots of $1,000,000 or more in one| to be passed upon by special State Board lic funds State, county, city and munici- 
Seeneary for a period of six months’ au-| Shipment, which gold must be trans-| which accepts practically the same bonds palities. Therefore there is no way that 
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thority to take such measures “in rela-| ported overland from St. John, N. B., to that are made eligible for county and gold notes of National Credit Corporation Oklal ; ac cae” Government deposits or PR Bere cae peepee as specific and 
ion to exchanges and otherwise” as they | either Boston, Mass., or New York City, school deposits as above stated. Real es-| could be acceptable security for public ahoma : . : i , aS possible, it is suggested that 
ee nsider expedient for meeting diffi- | N. Y. tate mortgages are not acceptable for) funds in Mississippi. Real estate mort-) Real estate mortgage not acceptable as W yoming abe St ad ae ee lent well be brome 
may Coneecr ¢ ion with the sus-| “At the present time there is in effect either of the above purposes. gages are not eligible in this State a8’ security county, municipal, school district : Ss s about, and at the same time properly safe- 
culties “ee faae aad . 4ocally within Canada a rate of 30 cents C S security for public funds. funds. Doubt under Oklahoma statutes ome z Seabee eee —- laws a. by making the following changes 
pension 0 e g ste ard. = - $1,000 this gold fr St. Jol 7eorgia . 5 ms z provide collateral eligible public funds in the existing regulations: 
; by the British | per : on this go rom St. John, ; . 4 gold notes could be used as collateral for seca _— : 7 aor 2 
In a statement made mS , si N. B., to Montreal, P. Q., while the local Surety bond required against deposit of Nebraska State, city, and county deposits. United States Government bonds. Fe deral Section II (a). Strike out the words “in 
Government at the time of the suspension : ” . I land bank bonds, United States Treasury 
r sold payments, it was asserted that rate from Montreal, P. Q@., to New York State funds. In lieu thereof and for Gold notes National Credit Corpora- Orego otes, United Sti ‘tes Tre =. ws reasury the first instance” and also the words 
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Fature of Mining for Gold 


in California 
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With Exhaustion of Placer Fields, Opera- 
tions of Quartz Lodes ‘Will Continue to Be 
Profitable, Says State Minerologist 


By WALTER W. BRADLEY 


Minerologist, State of California 


HE remarkable number and diversity of 
California’s mineral products constitute 
one of this State’s most valuable as- 

s ay and for the future. ; 
yke oe in her stream beds and mountains 
was responsible for her birth both economi- 
cally and politically as a member of the 
family of States composing these United 
States of ours. California’s gold was an im- 
portant factor in sustaining the Federal fi- 
nances and credit during the stress of the 
Civil War in the 60's; and in spite of re- 
cession in annual yield in recent years, this 
State still leads the other States in pro- 
duction of the yellow metal. 
v + 

Mining in California (meaning, at the 
moment, gold mining) is staging a “come- 
pack.” Not a revival nor return of the 
scenes of the 50’s, for the many millions of 
dollars’ worth of that yellow metal brought 
to light in those years were the accumula- 
tions in the surface stream gravels by Na- 
ture’s concentrating processes over & period 
of millions of years. “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly.” It took the thousands of men 
therein engaged but a few brief years to not 
only “skim the cream” of those rich sur- 
face concentrations, but to gét some of the 
milk as well. . 

What is left of the “milk” are the buried, 
ancient river channels, some of them under 
several hundred feet of later lava flows, and 
which have been variously estimated to con- 
tain upwards of $600,000,000 in gold. Some 
* of these gravels contain sufficient values per 
cubic yard as to be workable by the under- 
ground system known 4s drift mining. Others 
are in larg * bodies, leaner, and less concen- 
trated, and can be profitably worked only by 
a low-unit-cost plan such as hydraulic min- 
ing, where proper water supplies are avail- 
able and suitable dam sites for storage of 
tailings and slickens so as to prevent possible 
damage to farming areas and the naviga- 
bility of the rivers in the lowlands of the 
great valley. 

We said that this gold mining revival will 
not bring a return of the scenes of the 50's, 
but it has done so in a small degree during 
the past Summer. Due to the unemploy- 
ment situation in industry throughout the 
country and the fortuitous concurrence of 
extreme, low-water conditions in all of the 
streams (although the dry spell has been 
most distressing for others), all of the creeks 
and river canyons tributary to the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers have been 
dotted with men ‘and occasionally women) 
panning and rocking for gold by the primi- 
tive methods of the 49’ers. It has been re- 
liably estimated that some 10,000 have been 
thus engaged in the Sierran territory from 
Mariposa County north to the Oregon line 
and in the Klamath and Trinity rivers drain- 
age systems in the Klamath Mountains prov- 
ince of the northwestern section of the State. 

+ + 

Individual recoveries for the most part, of 
course, have been small; but no doubt most 
everyone made at least their bacon and beans. 
Even 50 cents per day could do that. Some 
who were more fortunate in striking favorable 


Human Ailments 
from Excessive 
Eating 
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By Dr. Theodore B. 


Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


HERE is much publicity on the subject 
T of diet. But it can truthfully be said 
that hundreds of thousands of words 
have been written on reducing compared to 
the hundreds that have been penned on over- 
eating in the first place. And this, despite 
the very evident fact that a reducing dietary 
is quite superfluous to those who have main- 
tained a proper weight by considering the 
value and limitations of food. ° 

The paramount question of will power is 
involved in this matter as it is in every 
worth while plan or endeavor. And it must be 
confessed that a great deal of it is required 
to treat food as a sustaining agent rather 
than as a sport. For that reason, literally 
millions are daily consuming much more 
provender than their bodies actually require 
and a large number of this foolsh class are 
shortening their lives in the process. 

Where the food question is concerned, many 
people are entirely guided by the principle 
of “I want it,” somewhat motivated by the 
same attitude that prompts children to ap- 
propriate everything in the food line (or any 
other line for that matter) that comes within 
reach. However, in this connection the 
youngsters can in no wise be blamed; they 
do not know better. On the other hand, 
adults do. 

Eating is one of Nature’s major physical 
pleasures. But the end results of overin- 
dulgence are just as severe as they are in 
other excesses, often more so. Capacity eat- 
ers no doubt derive a lot of. fun out of the 
extra portions of meat, potatoes and pie, 
but the fun stops at the palate. Most as- 
, Suredly the remainder of the body does not 
enjoy it to the same extent; and that is 
what causes it eventually. if not sooner, to 
back fire. 

Indeed, a person may scrupulously adhere 
to all the basic laws of health excent the one 
of moderate tood intake, and by this omis- 
sion destroy all or more of the good to be 
derived from them. The chain, in this in- 
stance, being only as slrong as the weakest 
link. 

To handle the personal food problem prop- 
erly, one does not need to turn into a diet 
crank. The point to be emphasized is that 
too much or too little food is equally bad. 
A well-balanced dietary and moderation rep- 
resent the keynote; and if in doubt concern- 
ing this all-important question, obtain pro- 
fessional advice. One can not be too sensible 
where food is involved. In fact, it is per- 
fectly safe to say in this connection: More 
sense, longer life. 


locations made $2, $3 or maybe $4 per day. 
The low-water conditions gave access to 
gravel bars and crevices in the stream beds 
that had not been uncovered previously or 
at least not for many years. 

The superficial placer accumulations of gold 
having been skimmed off (a few years more 
will practically see the end of the available 
ground workable by the dredging method 
which has accounted for approximately 50 
per cent of California’s output for the past 
10 years), the future of the gold-mining in- 
dustry in California lies in the deep quartz 
lodes and in the by-product recovery of the 
yellow metal from copper, lead, silver, and 
zinc ores. The latter has by no means been 


y insignificant in the past, although at pres- 


ent at an ebb stage due to the low prices 
prevailing for silver and the base metals. 
Some of California’s copper ores in particu- 
lar, and in a lesser measure some lead ores, 
carry notable gold values, which are recov- 
ered during the refining of the base metals. 


+ + 


As a natural sequence to the finding of 
gold in the stream gravels, search was early 
begun for the veins, or the “Mother Lode” as 
the old-timers called them, which were the 
source of the placer gold grains and nuggets. 
In all of the gold-yielding districts of conse- 
quence in the State, these searches were re- 
warded by the finding of quartz veins and 
lodes which proved profitable to mine and 
treat for the precious-metal contents. The 
so-called “Mother Lode” belt, which extends 
in a general northwesterly direction from 
Mariposa County to El Dorado County, is not 
a single lode or even a series of connected 
veins, but a strongly persistent belt a mile 
or two wide characterized by large quartz 
veins, more or less parallel, but discontinuous, 
and for the most part moderate to low-grade 
ore values, though with high-grade shoots 
here and there. Other important gold dis- 
tricts have been developed in the Nevada- 
Sierra-Plumas counties areas, in the Shasta- 
Trinity-Siskiyou region of the northwest 
corner, and in the south in the desert sec- 
tions of Kern, San Bernardino, Inyo, San 
Diego, and Imperial counties, as well as a 
number of other counties. such as Fresno, 
Madera, Flacer, Mono. In all, at least 40 
of California’s 58 counties have contributed 
at one time or another to her gold yield. 

We feel altogether safe in predicting that 
the end is no yet, nor even in sight. There 
are thousands of veins and localities where 
explorations have been made only at shal- 
low depths—the surface is hardly more than 
scratched. As examples of what has been 
found at depth, the Argonaut and Kennedy 
mines on the Mother Lode in Amador County 
are both at vertical depths approximating 
one milé—and still extracting profitable 
values. At Grass Valley, the North Star and 
Empire veins have been mined below 8,000 
and 7,000 feet, respectively, on the dip. These 
and other deep mines have passed through 
lean zones, but their faith, persistence, and 
courage to spend money in deeper explora- 
tions were rewarded by finding more or other 
shoots of value. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that similar rewards await the ef- 
forts of men and capital ‘with courage and 
energy to make the necessary explorations. 

Some years ago, the president of a large 
national bank in Chicago was under criti- 
cism, during a convention of fellow bankers, 
because of his investments in mines. We 
quote the following from his reply to those 
criticisms: 

+ + 

“Throughout the West, ages ago, Almighty 
God built stronger vaults in His granite banks 
than we have in ours. He filled His vaults 
with gold, silver and copper. He gave the 
prospector knowledge and insight, and guided 
him on his way to the door of the vaults He 
had built; the Federal Government handed 
him a title patent to all therein. It is not 
a crime, but a virtue to enter. With drill, 
blast, pick and spade, the prospectors have 
broken the combination locks and entered. 
But for him our notes of issue would be as 
the stump-tailed currency of 1857. But for 
him this Government of ours would be bank- 
rm. * * 

“The wealth gathered from the mines im- 
mortalized King Solomon. 

“Mining has made the United States the 
richest country in the world. 

“Mining is an industry, as necessary to 
the welfare of the community as the raising 
of crops. * * * 

, “Mining is the 
United States. 

“Mining has transferred more poor men 
into millionaires, and raised them to posi- 
tions of honor and trust, than any other 
business. 

“Mining has scored less than 35 per cent 
of failures against 95 per cent of failures 
shown in general merchandise business in 
the United States. 

“Without the products of the mines you 
would have neither a frying pan, a spoon, 
a hat pin or a monetary circulating medium. 

“Eliminate the miner and you set civiliza- 
tion back to the dark ages. 

“Outside of the element of great personal 
profit which will accrue to us as bankers, 
who are able to supply the money to open 
great mines, it behooves us to foster an in- 
dustry upon which the prosperity of not 
alone our depositors, hut of the Nation, de- 
pends.” 


second industry of .the 


+ + 


The present is a propitious time for those 
who would mine gold. ‘ Although the United 
States may have at present in her vaults 
more than her proportionate share of the 
world’s gold stocks, there is a world-wide 
need for a continuing production of more 
new gold. With production of other min- 
erals and metals curtailed owing to low prices 
and adverse economic conditions, the posi- 
tion of gold is relatively better today than 
it has been at any time since the World War 
upset the economic balance of industry and 
finance. 

Gold, wever, is not California's only bid 
for fame and attention. This State is pro- 
lific in available minerals of commercial 
value, and the diversity of her products is 
not approache* by any other commonwealth. 
Mining in California marches alongside of 
and goes hand in hand with agriculture, as 
one of the two great basic industries upon 
which our people depend. 
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GATHERING DATA ABROAD 
ON COFFEE. PRODUCTION 


Statistics on Crop Yields, Shipments, Prices, Ete., Col- 
lected by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coffee, tea and cocoa. 


By MARY L. BYNUM 


Tropical Products Section, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


OFFEE is the largest single item in 
C the foodstuffs foreign trade of the 

United States. All of it—last year 
more than 1,500,000,000 pounds — is 
brought in from other countries. The 
value of coffee imports last year was 
more than $209,000,000, in 1929 it was 
more than $300,000,000, and in all re- 
cent years it alone has been sufficient to 
swing the balance of trade, so far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, against the 
United States. 


+ + 

Cacao beens, from which cocoa and 
chocolate are manufactured; tea, ba- 
nanas and spices «re other products, not 
grown in this country, that are imported 
in considerable quantities. 

The importation, the processing, the 
merchandising and the distribution to 
consumers of coffee, cacao beans, tea, 
spices, bananas and other tropical prod- 
ucts are industries that occupy many 
business l.ouses and employ many people 
in this country. 

To assist these large enterprises there 
is maintained—in the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce—a Tropical Products Section 
which collects and disseminates timely 
information from the distant producing 
countries and endeavors in other ways 
to aid the industry. 


+ + 

In many instances the information on 
crop yields, weather, export shipments, 
prices and other important factors—from 
Brazil, Colombia, Zanzibar, the Gold 
Coast, Tanganyika, Japan, China, Java, 
and other countries and ports in various 
quarters of the world—comes by cable 
or by mail from ine foreign representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce 
and of the Department of State. After 
being checked and condensed, or ampli- 
fied where that treatment seems to be 
desirable, the information is distributed 
to the industry by means of a weekly 
news service, which is free, on request. 
to all American concerns and individuals 
interested in the subject. 


The Tropical ProGucts Section was 


instrumental in bringing about the es- 
tablishment of a new foreign office of the 
Department of Commerce at Accra, on 
the Gold Coast in West Africa, in the 
heart of the heaviest cocoa-producing 
region in the world. This office supplies 
weekly cable advices on the movements 
to ports, stocks, weather conditions, and 
ciop outlooks. The summarized infor- 
mation is dispatched by collect telegraph 
and by mail to cocoa importers and deal- 
ers, and manufacturers of chocolate and 
confectionery, throughout the country. 
In this manner first;hand information 
is made available quickly on about two- 
thirds of the world’s supply of cacao 
beans. 

Also, there is a regular reporting serv- 
ice on cacao stocks at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, one of the world’s great distribut- 
ing centers; and the same kind of a 
service on spice crop movements in the 
East Indies. Comprehensive files on the 
commodities covered are maintained, and 
these can be drawn upon for extensive 
researclh in answer to inquiries .from 
individuals, firms, schools, and other 
anstitutions. 

>. > 

Studies and surveys conducted by the 
Tropical Products Section have resulted 
in the publication of a number of de- 
partment bulletins, among which are 
“The Coffee Industry in Brazil”; “The 
World's Exports of Coffee’; and “Inter- 
national Trade in Coffee.” Other sur- 
vc®™: are expected to result in the early 
publication of “Cocoa in the Ivory 
Coast,” “The Coffee Industry in Colom- 
bia,” and other bulletins dealing with 
important phases of these industries af- 
fecting the United States. 

The Tropical Products Section main- 
tains contact and on occasion cooperates 
with other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment dealing with various phases of 
the problems affecting coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and spices. Among these other agencies 
are the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce; and the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


In the next of this. series of articles on “Coffee, Tea and Cocoa,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 23, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will discuss the census statistics on coffee and cocoa. 


Dealing with Habitual Criminals 


Life Sentences for Fourth Offenders 


By ED SWOPE 


Warden, Penitentiary, State of New Mexico 


PERATION of a habitual criminal law 

in a State such as New Mexico where 

many counties are burdened with heavy 
taxes is decidedly unfair to both the prisoner 
and officials of the State penitentiary. 

New Mexico’s habitual criminal law was 
enacted by the Legislature in 1929. It fol- 
lows generally the laws of other States, pro- 
viding a life sentence for fourth offenders 


Shortly after the law was passed, it was - 


learned that many counties were not follow- 
ing the letter of the law in attempting to 
determine whether persons arrested for crimes 
in New Mexico had criminal records in other 
States. In some cases where the accused 
admitted his guilt and confessed to crimes 
in other States, the sentences provided under 
the habitual crifminal law were not invoked. 

An attempt was made to correct this de- 
fect in the operations of the law by having 
the district atLorneys of the various districts 
recall such habitual prisoners for proper 
sentence. 


In some cases, where the prisoners had 
admitted prior crimes, this was done. But 
where the prisoner denied having commit- 
ted other crimes, he was not taken back for 
another trial. 

The reason for this is plain. Many coun- 
ties can not raise sufficient taxes to hold 
regular terms of criminal court and it is 
asking too much of them to attempt to prose- 
cute a criminal, already serving a sentence 
in the penitentiary, under the habitual crim- 
inal act to determine whether he is guilty 
of other crimes in other States. 

Witnesses would have to be brought, a 
jury would have to be empanelled, involv- 
ing a consid. able expense. 

With this condition. existing, a defendant 
honest enough to admit crimes in: other 
States, is given the sentence provided by the 
Habitual Criminal Act, whereas the one who 
denies prior offenses usually serves the sen- 
tence providec for first offenders, unless he 
has a record in New Mexico. 

This condition is unjust. Prisoners should 
all receive the same treatment. Unless the 
Habitual Criminal Act is going to operate 
impartially it should be abolished. 

One section of the law will show how ex- 
pensive a process it would be should it be fol- 
lowed literally in all cases. This section 
reads: 

“Sec. 4. If at any time, either after sen- 
tence or. conviction, it shall appear that a 
person convicted of a felony has previously 
been convicted of crimes as hereinbefore set 
forth, it shall be the duty of the district 
attorney of the district in which such con- 
viction was had, to file an information ac- 
cusing the said person of such previous con- 
victions. Whereupon the court, in which 
such conviction ‘avas had, shall cause the 
said person, whether confined in prison or 
otherwise, to be brought before it and shall 
inform ‘im of the allegations contained in 
sucl# information and of his right to be tried 
as to the truth thereof according to law, and 
shall require such offender to say whether 


he is the same person as charged in such 
information or not. If he says he is not 
the same person or refuses to answer, or 
remains silent, his plea, or the fact of his 
silence, shall be entered of record and a 
jury shall be empanelled to inquire whether 
the offender is the same person mentioned in 
the several records as set forth in such in- 
formation. 


“If the jury finds that he is the same person 
or if he acknowledges or confesses in open 
court, after being duly cautioned as to his 
rights, that he is the same person, the court 
shall sentence him to the punishment above 
prescribed, as the case may be, and shall 
vacate the previous sentence, deducting from 
the new sentence all time actually served on 
the sentence so vacated. Whenever it shall 
become known to any warden or prison, pro- 
bation, parole or police officer or other peace 
officer that any person charged with or con- 
victed of a felony has been previously con- 
victed within the meaning of said sections 1, 
2 or 3, it shall become his duty forthwith 
to report the facts to the district attorney 
of the county.” 


The habitual criminal is 2 problem for all 
States, not a single State. His crimes are 
usually committed in widely separated parts 
of the country. Heis on the jump contin- 
ually. as a rule. 


It seems unfair for one State to be bur- 
dened with keeping an habitual for life, 
when three of his minimum four crimes were 
committed in other States. It is possible that 
New Mexico or any other State having a 
habitual criminal law may be forced to sen- 
tence a man to prison for life for a com- 
paratively minor crime because that defend- 
ant has three prior convictions against him 
in other States. 

The States themselves could well pay their 
proportion of the cost and upkeep of the two 
central prisons to house habituals. Prison 
trouble would be greatly decreased in the 
State prison through removal of all habit- 
uals, 

The only restriction on location I would 
place is that the prisons be built in agri- 
cultural centers, where prison farms could 
be established. 

In any event, if this plan for establishment 
of two such , risons seems too remote of ful- 
filment, or too far in the future, habituals in 
the various State prisons should be sep- 
arated from the first offenders, 

Records. of the New Mexico prison show 
that the large majority of prisoners are first 
termers, Most of these men will go straight, 
when their terms are up, if given a chance. 
Bringing them in daily contact with hard- 
ened criminals will not react to their advan- 
tage. 

I have advocated building a cell block out- 
side the prison wails to house all trusties, 
keeping only the prisoners who are not 
trusties, inside the walls. 

Under this plan, once a man was taken 
outside the wall, he would never reenter it, so 
long as he remained on good behavior. This 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


Presiden’ of the United States 1865-1869 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 


quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Need to Restrict Education 
to Essential Training + + + + 


Retrenchments in Expenditures for Teach- 
ing Subjects of Doubtful Value in Life Work 
Advocated by Governor of Utah 


By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


T IS helpful to think of a school district 
I as a corporation engaged in the business 

of educating children. The citizens of 
the district are the stockholders, who are 
the source of all authority with respect to 
the schools. They own the schools and the 
schools are run for their benefit, in order 
that their children may be adequately edu- 
cated as cheaply as possible. 

The stockholders can not run a business 
themselves, so they elect from their own 
number a board of directors to run it for 
them. Likewise, the people can not run the 
schools themselves, so they elect from their 
own number a board of directors called a 
school board or board of education, whose 
duty it is to run the schools. Subject to the 
ultimate control of the people and to such 
general supervision as the sovereign State 
imposes, the school board has full authority 
to manage the schools. 

+ + 

In a corporation the board of directors as 
a body never personally attends to the op- 
erating details of the business. It outlines 
measures and policies, and appoints an ex- 
pert general manager as its agent to carry 
them out. Likewise, a school board does not 
pretend actually to conduct the schools day 
by day, but it employs a superintendent as 
its agent for this purpose. The superintend- 
ent is expected not only to carry out the or- 
ders of the board, but also to furnish expert 
advice to it on the technical side of the 
work. 

At this point the question arises whether 
the dog shall wag the tail or the tail wag 
the dog. 

If the school board members take their 
positions seriously and act on the principle 
that it is their function to direct the schools, 
the dog will wag the tail. 

If, on the other hand, the school board 
members allow themselves to become mere 
rubber stamps for an aggressive superin- 
tendent, then the tail will wag the dog. 

A general manager always prefers an ac- 
tive, vigilant board of directors with whom 
he may share his responsibilities. Similarly, 
a good superintendent always like to feel 
that he has the hearty support and assist- 
ance of the school board in every thing he 
does. 

A board of directors should direct and not 
abdicate. in favor of the general manager. 
If the directors of a bank do not keep a 
vigilant control over the institution, and by 
their negligenze allow it to be wrecked by 
an officer whom they have unwisely trusted, 
they lay themselves open to personal lia- 
bility. 

A school board which does not keep a 
watchful eye and a restraining hand upon 
the actions of its superintendent, and thus 
permits extravagance and waste, should be 
held strictly accountable to the taxpayers of 
the district. You should magnify your call- 
ing and demand respect for the dignity of 
your office. 

7. + 

I do not mean by this that school boards 
should meddle with the technical work of 
education, any more than a board of di- 
rectors should tell the chemist how to make 
his analyses. The sovereign State has set 
educational standards and has prescribed the 
qualifications which teachers must possess 
before they may teevh in the public schools. 
The school board must, of course, exercise 
great care and good judgment in selecting a 
superintendent and the necessary teachers. 
When that is done they will usually be wise 
if they remember that they are laymen 
and are, therefore, not very well equipped 
to interfere in the work of the class room. 
About the wisdom of this course there can 
be little doubt. 

Education is our largest and most impor- 
tant governmental activity. It is also the 
most expensive, and that it is therefore the 
largest item in the taxpayer's burden. Since 
the school boards in Utah disbursed over 
$12,000,000 in the last school year they are 
the great tax spenders. I do not use the 
term in any critical or derisive sense, but 
merely to emphasize the importance of their 
office. The technical work of education they 
may safely leave to the experts, but the 
people expect them to keep the purse-strings 
in their own hands. That is their special 
responsibility. That is what school boards 
primarily are for. That is why they are 
the stabilizing hand in our educational pro- 
gram. 

The country has had a rude awakening 
from the dream that it was in a new era. 
and that the good old doctrine of thrift was 
out of date. We are learning anew that we 
must live within our means. School boards 
must lay down the dictum that the schools 
must live within their means, and they must 
not qualify it like the Danishman in Sanpete 
did the other day. He said, “Vell, I promise 
my vife, and she promise me, and ve promise 
each other, that ve vill live within our 
means, even if ve have to borrow the money 
to do it.” 

It seems to me that the school boards not 
only should live within the revenue that is 
available, but within the rate of taxation 
that their constituents can pay without seri- 
ous injury to themselves. School boards not 
only owe a duty to the children whose educa- 
tion is committed to their care, but they also 
owe a duty to their parents who have to foot 
the bills. 


+ * 

Education is the hope of the world, and 
the sheet anchor of popular government. I 
know that the people of Utah will give till 
it hurts in order that their children may be 
well educated. But after all, it seems to me 
that we have not only a right but also a 
duty to examine this word “education.” Its 
scope has been vastly expanded in the past 
generation. 

A great many activities are now included 
in an educational program which had no 
place there two or three decades ago. It 
may be unjust to call them frills, and yet 
they are not among the essential funda- 
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plan would not only segregate the first of- 
fenders from the habituals, but it would 
practically eliminate smuggling. which is a 
constant threat to any prison where prison- 
ers are daily entering and leaving the prison 
interior. 


mentals of sound mental training. We are 
proud of our schools, and we like to have 
them up to date. Uta‘: has boasted of hav- 
ing one of the finest educational systems in 
the Nation. I am not much given to harking 
back to the “good old days,” and I want our 
schools to have all the modern improvements 
that we can afford. But, to use a phrase that 
was common before Mr. Volstead got on the 
job, we can’t satisfy a champagne appetite 
on a lager beer income. It is for the school 
boards to decide how many of the fine 
feathers and laces the tired taxpayer can 
afford to buy. 
+ + 


It is much more important to have good 
teachers than to have elaborate school 
houses. The kind of school houses that shall 
be built and must be paid for out of taxes 
is for school boards to decide. They may be 
either extravagant or economical in making 
their decisions. 

The extra-curricular activities that shall be 
provided at public expense are under the con- 
trol of the school boards. There should be 
a happy mean between the things that might 
be desirable for the pupils and the things 
that are within reach of the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 

Education is essential to good citizenship, 
to proper equipment for making a living and 
to a happy and useful life. We must have 
the same faith in the value of education as 
we have that prosperity will come back by 
and by. 

+ + 


We should, therefore, firmly resolve that 
we will not let down on our educational 
standards or permit thés temporary industrial 
setback to mur the future of our children by 
impairing their education. We should cut 
down expenses wherever it can be done, and 
ease the taxpayer’s load just as much as is 
safe, but let us determine that our great 
system of free public schools shall go for- 
ward in the \.ork which has made America 
the leader of the world. 





Motorcar Control 
as Critical Test 
of Good Driving 


y 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 


HETHER there is no such thing as an 
aan accident is a point upon 

which the final bit of evidence remains 
to be collected. Certain things, however, are 
reasonably clear, One is that after the acci- 
dent the driver usually can see ways by 
which it might have been avoided. In most 
instances, had he been alert, h2 could have 
seen the proper course in time to have pre- 
vented the mishap. 

Experience can not have failed to teach 
any observant pedestrian or motorist just 
what are the conditions which cause the 
largest number of accidents. For instance, it 
is impossible to believe there is a motorist 
who does not know that points at which 
traffic streams intersect are dangerous. That 
knowledge should be sufficient to make every 
motorist especially cautious at all street or 
highway intersections. 

After the accident which results from his 
failure to do so, the motorist says: “It I 
had only slowed?” It did not take that 
accident, however, to teach him that it is 
vital to safety to keep his car under con- 
trol. The means of averting the accident 
was just as conspicuous before it happened 
as afterward. 

So it is with virtually every other mishap. 

The idea or traffic education is to teach 
drivers to keep their cars always under con- 
trol. Some people are convinced that it is 
impossible to give a reasonably terse defini- 
tion of a good driver. I would say, however, 
that the definition is deserved by the indi- 
vidual who keeps his car under control. 

The meaning of “control,” of course, varies. 
That is where the motorist has to apply his 
experience. Take the case of the “if” in 
the accident involving right-of-way. There 
never would be such an accident if, calling 
up the lesson of experience, every motor 
vehicle operator approached the particular 
intersection at such a speed that he could 
stop before crossing. 

The speed at which a car may be regarded 
as under the operator's control under such 
circumstances can not be fixed at a certain 
number of miles per hour. On the open 
highway where the intersecting roads offer 
perfect visibility, it might be 40 miles an 
hour, In a congested city, it might be five 
miles an hour. 

Despite this variation, however, traffic engi- 
neers have developed a somewhat general 
definition of “control” as it applies to auto- 
mobiles. They say that a car is completely 
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dominated by its operator when it can be 


stopped within the assured clear distance 
ahead. 

Ii motorists could be taught to apply that 
definition of “control” during every moment 
of their motor car operation, it would be pos- 
sible to abolish not only open highway speed 
limits but even those in more congested areas. 
Many, however, fail to recognize that there 
is a difference between the assured clear 
distance ahead and the apparently clear dis- 
tance. Two hundred feet of unoccupied space 
ahead on an open highway is much more 
assured clear distance than the same area on 
& city street which is intersected by alley- 
ways, driveways and cross streets. 

Knowing the conditions that 
assured clear distance 
driver looking constantly into his experi- 
ence. In other words, ne should ask him- 
Self the “if” questions before the accident 
instead of after it 

Perhaps some accidents are not avoidable, 
but a majority of them are. Too many are 
due to misjudgments which would not be 
made if we were guided by the evidence 
which has come to us through experience. 


affect the 
is a matter of the 





